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SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 



I V Sample Size and Selection 

Between 1971-72 and 1976-77 approximately 11,000 grade 12 students had 
been surveyed^ during their last year of high school with respect to 
their post-secondary aspirations and plans. A sample of about 5000 of 
these students was selected for follow-up during May - August, 1978- 
Res^nses were obtained trom about 3000 of these students for a 60Z 
response rate. 

II. Post-High School Activities 

(1) About- 7% (195) of the students dropped out of gjrade 12 before 
graduating; the remaining 93% (2731) were high school graduates. 

(2) 62% (1801) of the high school graduates entered post-secondary; an 
additional 2% of the high school drop-outs enrolled in post- 
secondary, for a 64% participation rate. 

(3) Of those students who entered post-secondary, 17% (312) dropped out 
before completing their post-secondary education; 51% (944) were 
post-sec vmdary graduates and 32% (604) were still enrolled in a 
post-secondary institution. 

(4) Of those students who enrolled in post-secondary, 81% (1590) did so 
within one year of leaving high school. 

(5) The largest percentage of students going on to post-secondary 
enrolled in the university sector, 56% (1090); an additional 21% (415) 
enrolled in the community colleges and 18% (433) in other types of 
post-secondary institutions (private business schools, nurse!-s 
training in hospitals, etc.) both within the province and in other 
provinces . 

16 



(xii) 

Grade 12 Post-Secoodary AsplraticnB and Plan« &nd Actvml Outcoaea 

(1) Students. who indicated in grade 12 that they planned to enroll in 
a university were more likely to carry out that decision than 
students with other post-secondary plans. 

(2) 70% C790) of the students who indicated that they planned to enroll 
in a university carried out that decision; the corresponding figure 
for conmunity colleges was 30% (206) . 

(3) A large percentage of those grade 12 students who did not indicate 
the type of post-secondary they would enroll in or did not plan to 
go, 48% (359), actually did enroll in a post-secondary institution'. 

(4) About one-third of those students who indicated in grade 12 that 
they planned to go on to post-secondary education if things worked 
out, i.e., adequate finances, grades, summer employment, etc., did 
not indicate participation in post-secondary education. 

(5) The majority of the students in grade 12 who were undecided about 
their plans after high school do not participate in post-s~econdary " 
education, 

(6) Major differences exist between the number of females and males 
attending a post-secondary institution other than a university or 
coiaraunity college, 81% (246) vs. 18% (55) respectively. 
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IV. Factors Influ acing Students' Post-High School Decisions 

(1) Major reasons for participating in post-secondary education were: 
(i) to obtain a degree, learn a trade (ii) to get a better 
(interesting) job and (ill) to get a general education. 

(2) Major reasons for not participating in post-secondary education 
were: (i) students' wanted to start working (ii) they were not 
interested in post-secondary (iii) undecided about the future ang 
(iv) limited finances. 

(3) The largest percentages of students who indicated limited finances 
as the reason for not going on to post-secondary were students who 
in grade 12 had indicated that they would like to go to post- 
secondary but were imsure of finances, grade^, etc. ^ students who 
were undecided about their future or students who indicated they 
were not going on to post-secondary. 

(4) Major reasons for delaying entry into post-secondary education were: 
(i) wapAed some work experience (ii) did not have adequate finances 
to contBtie (iii) did not know whnt I wanted to dq and (iv) earliest 

T 

possibltf start date I could enter post-secondary. This was a very 
important reason for females. 

(5) Major reasons for not graduating from post-secondary were: (i) did 
not enjoy the course (ii) too difficult to work and go to school and 
(iii) obtained a full-time job. 

(6) Results of the study indicate that male and female students tended 
to carry out their father's and mother educational expectations 
for post-secondary education, 




<xv) 

I 

t • I 

' <3) Whereas sumaer employn^nt was the second inost important sourjl^ _ 
of ftmds for university students, government student aid was the 
second most important source for community college st-ud«nts. - - 
(4) Government student aid is a more important source of funds for 
fexaales than for males. 

VII. Socioeconomic Status and Post-^High School Outcomes 

(1) High SES students were more likely to participate in po^t-secondary 
education than students from the medium or low SES levels. 

(2) A larger percentage of high SES females than males participated in 
post-secondary education. - * . 

(3) High SES students tend to enroll in universities; a greater per- 
centage of students in the low and medium SES l^evels went to 
community colleges and other post-secondary institutions in the 
province than high SES level students. 

(4) In terms of reasons for delaying entry anto post-secondary education, 
not liaving adequate finances to continue was more of a problem for 
low SES level males and females than for other SES level groups. 

(5) Parental or other family aid was a more important source of financing 
post-secondary for high SES level students than for low or medium 
SES level students. 

^ (6) Within SES levels, females placed more importance on parental aid 

than did males. 

(7) Wliile government student aid was an important source of funds for a 
larger percentage of low SES level than medium or high SES level 
students, it was a more important funding source for low SES females 
than low SES males. 
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Goals for Attending Post-Secondary Education 

(I) Major goals for attending post-secondary were: (i) to help 



identify and develop your personal interests, aptitudes and talents, 

and (ii) to prepare for immediate employinent and careers after 
graduation. 

(2) There are few differences between the ranking of the two top goals 
whan stiideiits are siU^-grouped according to sax, type of past^ 
secondary institution attended, and whether or not they enrolled 
directly in post-secondary after high school (sequential students) 
or waited one or more years before enrolling (non-sequential 
students) • Differences do exist in the degree of importance the 
different sub-groups attach to the goals. 

Financing Post-Secondary Education 

(1) The findings suggest that a student planning to go to post-secondary 
should be aware that a number of funding sources will probably be 
required to finance their post-secondary education career; few 
students in grade 12 were able to accurately identify their major 

' sources of finances for post-secondary, 

(2) Differences were found between what students indicated in grade 12 
as the major sources of financing their post-secondary education 
and what are the actual major sources. Consistently since 1972 
grade 12 students"^ have indicated summer employment as the ilCajor 
source of funds. However, the most important actual source of funds 
as indicated by the follow-up is parental or other family aid 
(includes room and board at home, monetary aid). 
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VIII. LABOUR MARKET OUTCOMES * 

( I) About 65X of all respondants were satisfied with their present job. 
( 2) While ooly about 25X of noi^ -high school amd rion-post-secondary 

graduates indicated that they were well prepared or very well for 

their present Job, 59% of post-seccndary graduates were satisfied 

with their preparation. 
( 3) The participation rate for ^11 respondents was 552 and unemployment 

rate 5,62. 

( 4) Mean weekly eariiings of respondents ranged from $216 for high school 

graduates to $228 for post-secondary graduates. 
( 5) Persons of higher socio-economic status were more likely to be in 

school than those of lower SES. 
(6) Mean weekly earnings for males were $70 higher than for females. 
( 7) Both high school and post-secondary graduates' mean weekly eamii^s 

were higher than those of non-graduates. 
( 8) For females, higher leveii of education resulted in significantly 

higher mean weekly earnings. 

(9) Males worked 5 or more hours per week than females. 

(10) Community College graduates were more satisfied with their present 
job than university graduates. 

(11) Graduates of institutions outside of Winnipeg had unemployment 
rates near the provincial average of 122 for this age group while 
those from institutions in Winnipeg had rates of about 52-62. 

(12) Those surveyed who had graduated in 1971-72 had the highest weekly 
earnings of $248, and the level' of pay declined to $174 for the 
1977-78 high school gradxxates. 
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CHAPTER I 



Background to the Study 

Participation rates in provincial post-secondary education declined in the 
early part of the seventies affecting enrollment, financial planning and capital 
expenditures at post-secondary institutions throughout the province. A more 
detailed understanding o£ the characteristics ^ intentions, plans and 
aspirations of grade 12 students in Manitoba was essential in order to deal 
with this problem. EsCisting forecasting methods, based mainly on a historical 
perspective, had proved inadequate and consequently t it vas deeoed desirablis 
as well as necessary to explore alternative approaches to post^-^secondary 
enrollmenc forecasting. . 

In 1971 » the Universities Grants Commission, the Department of Colleges and 
Universities Affairs and the Department of Education, began to assess alter- 
native approaches for use in forecasting post-secondary enrolliaents. TJiis 
assessment resulted in the Post-Secondary Research Reference Committcfe (FSRRC) 
(for a his Lory of the PSRRC, see Five Year Report, 1978) which was a cooper- 
ative research committee composed of ^representatives of the province's 
universities t community colleges and various gover nm e n t agencies with an 
interest in post-secondary education. The Conmittee's efforts resulted in the 
development of a new forecasting model, Post^Secondary Demand and Enrollment 
Model-1 (PDEM-I)*. The PDEM-I model was directed at the student's decision- 
making process and sought to profile and model the cross-pressures and impacts 
leading up to the final post-secondary decision outw^me* 

The PDEM-I studies spanned the three years, 1971-72 to 1973-74 and involved on- 
site surveys arid interviews with grade 12 studerits focussing on their 
personal and life-context characteristics, aspirations, plans and motivations 
for post-secondary education. The specific purposes of these studies were to 2 
(1) define the characteristics profile related to the post-secondary education 
aspirations and plans of Manitoba grade 12 students; (2) develop a system for 
forecasting 'the provincial demand for post-secondary education based on the 
findings of the characteristics profile and to forecast enrollments by 
institution, faculty and program of study for all post-secondary education 
institutions. in Manitoba; and (3) to actually forecast and validate enrollments 
for the 1972-73, 1973-74 and 1974-75 academic years. 
« » ■ ' 

In 1975, a second generation enrollment forecasting model, PDEM-II was 
introduced. This second phase reflected a movement of the model from a 
university research-based effort to an in-house (government departs^nt) opera- 
tional status; as well, there was a movement from a short range (one year) 
forecast to a medium range (three year) forecast achieved by surveying grade 10 



*Note: For a description of the development of the PDEM-I model, see Major, ^ 
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and 11 stu dftntg as, will grada 12 -»tudeat#^ th^iacKiall^^ procafis va« alio 
developed to allow for the simulation of policy decision variables add the 
aspesasent of their probable impact on post-secondary education « 

Between 1971 and 197? approximately 14,000 grade 12 students had participated 
in these yearly surveys. A considerable i^alth of inforaaticm has been 

developed on Manitoba's high school students - students* career plans« 
specific post-secondary education plans ^ barriers (real or -potential) to their 
participation in post-secondary education, influencing factors on students* 
plans, ,and the impact of and level of service required for financial aid and 
guidance services (for reports on these studies see Russell, Warrack and ^ 
Breimer, 1978; Russell, Warrack and Lo, 1977; Major and Beckman, 1974). 



Previous Model Validation Effort 

• » 
In terms of its primary objective of forecasting post-secondary enrollments 
in the province, t^ie ^DEH iwdel has been very successful. A validation of 
PDEM-I model and the findings of the 1^972 and 1973 grade 12 surveys was under- 
taken by Dr. T.S. Major for the PSRRC (Major and Beckman, 1974). The main 
purpose of this project was to evaluate the accuracy of the PDEM-I forecasting 
model which was used to predict post-secondary enrollments by institution, 
faculty and program in Manitoba for the 1972/73 and. 1973/74 academic years- 
The study's main objectives as indicated by Major were as follows: 

(a) to analyze whether or not the profile 
characteristics defined in-the 1972 
and 1973 surveys for "goii^g" and "not 
going" student groups proved to be 
valid in practice; 

(b) to ascertain whether or not the "students' 

actions were consistent with their stated . ^ 

intentions concerning post^secondary 

education; 

(c) to compare actual enrollments to forecast 
enrollments in order to assess the 

ft 

predictive accuracy of the forecasting 
model (Major, 1974). • 

Approximately 2200 students from the 1972 and 1973 grade 12 surveys were 
sampled. Results from the stixdy indicated' that the overall predictive accuracy 
of the forecasting nasdel was within the plus or minus' 2% limit set as a target 
by the ^Universities Qrants C ommi ssion; that there were substantial deviations 
between the students' intentions and actions; and that the "Motivation Index" 
was an accurate indicator of profile characteristics based on the attendance 
and non-attendance at post-secondary institutions. 

Three surveys of grad»^ 12 students in the province have been undertaken using 
the second generation model, PDEM-II. These were in the years 1975-76 to 
1977'"78. There was no survey conducted in 1978'-79. It was felt that this 
break would be a logical time to validate the new model. 
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Objectlvas of the Preaent Study 

Considerable discussions took place betveen members of the PSRRC as to the 
objectives which the study should address* The primary pur|>ose of the study 
was to validate post-^higfa school Intenticms as expressed in grade 12 with ^ ^ 
actual outcomes-. Furthermore^ it was thought that the research should provld 
information as to why plans were or were not carried out, identify factors 
which may account for student behaviors differing fros stated lutentions, as 
well as identifying historical and current labour force status of stilidents. 

Specifically/ the bbjectives of the study Were establish^ as: 

(1) Validate studeiits* actions aa compared 
to their stated intentions on the high 
school demand studies; 

(2) Identify the institution and program 
of studies of the persons sampled; 

(3) Assess the timing and the program of 
studies of possible future post-secondary 
participation; 

c 

(4) Identify factors which may account for 
student behaviors differing from stated 
intentions; 

(3) Identify historical and current labour 
force status of the students; 

(6) Locate sources of forecasting errors 
which may allow for methodological 
adjustments in future high school demand 
studies* 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODOLOGY 



Sample Design 

The group to be surveyed by the present study Included those grede 12 students 
who vers surveyed by the high school d^oand studies In the years 1971-72 xo 
1976-77. The total dumber of grede 12 students surveyed over this time period 
was 10.661. The total nuisber of students select^i for the sample was 59444 
(Table 1}» As previously mentioned the primary purpose of the study was to 
validate the post-secondary outcomes of grade 12 students post"-hlgh school 
plans^:; Based on the Research Reference's Committee's desire to have a 
largest sample as possible of high school students who had "been classified as 
'going post-secondary' and 'not going post-secondary', 80Z of each of these 
two groups were selected for the sample. For each of the other decision 
categories - going impacted, undecided, other p^-ans (travel, marriage, etc.) 
and no plans, a 50X sample was selected. 



TABLE 1 

SAMPLE SIZES FOR HIGH SCHOOL DEMAND STUDIES AND OUTCOMES SURVEY BY YEAR 





> . > ^, ■ 

SURVEY SIZE 


OUTCOME 


YEAR OF 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


SAMPLE 


SURVEY 


DEMAND STUDIES 


SIZE 


1971-72 


2,511 


1,335 


1972-73 


2,079 


863 


1973-74 


1,631 


854 


1973-76 


2,870 


1,527 


1976-77 


1,570 


865^ 


Total 

• 


10,661 


5,444 



Selection of the Saiiq>le 

A systematic random sampling procedure was used to select the sample. For 
each year of the surveys,- lists of student identification numbers were 
obtained from the computer files* Each student identified was assigned to a 
decision group* After a random number was selected for a start, every second 
identification number was chosen for those in the 'going impacted^, undecided, 
etc. categories iintil the sample for that year was filled; similarly, every 
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fifth idantification nusiber for the Agoing' and 'not going' groups wan dropped*.' 
The ranaining naaas made up the sample for thaaa two groups • Table 2 shows 
the final M^ple- sixes by year and decision gro;ips« 

Schools supplied the last known address for each student selected for the 
survey. Addresses were received for 4,983 students. This was the final sample 
to which questionnaires were mailed * ^ 



Questionnaire Design 

The developi^t of the questionnaire required consultations with each of the 
organizations cojaprising the Fost-Secondary Research Reference Comittee^ This 
involved oeetings with the Cosmittee as a whole and with individiial cosraittee 
mecdjers - Departxnent of Education, Department of Continuing Education and 
Manpower, universities and coomunity colleges, to ensure that the uaer*s leedi 
and the objectives of the study would be met. After t|iese discussions a ^ 
tentative list of questions was dr^.fv^d^ The item content of these questions 
reflected the objectives of the study as previously outlined and specifically, 
the matching of individual student outcomes with plans in grade 12 and other * 
questions that have been asked in the high school surveys. The questions also 
reflected the three main streams or sub-groups into which students could be 
classified, i.e. (i) sequential students - students who go directly from high 
school to aome form of post-secondary; ^ (2) non-sequenti-al students ^ students 
who enter post-secondary after having being out of high school one or more 
years; and (3) students who did not go on to post--secondary after high-school 
ai^ since then have not taken any post-secondary. 

A copy of the questionnaire is attached in the Appendix. Questions elicit 
information on what the students did direptly after leaving high school, why 
this action was taken, the institution and program of studies attended, 
financing of posr secondary activities, future post-secondary activities, and 
labour force Information. 

Data Collection, Processing arid Analyses ' 

Letters introducing the survey, questionnaires and postage-paid returen 
envelopes were mailed to the survey sample in May, 1978. A second mailing, with 
another letter, questionnaire and return envelope was senr out after a three- 
week waiting period. A total of 2,988 questionnaires were 'returned from a total 
of 4,983 mailed for a response rate of 60%. There were 2,935 questionnaires 
useable. for the following analyses. It should be noted that a considerable 
number of questionnaires were retuiixed too late to be included in the present 
analyses. However, a study of the characteristics of the respondents versus 
the non*-respondents may be undertaken. 

Returned questionnaires were coded by the project team. Codes were developed 
for the open-ended questions. Since many of the questions had be^n used over 
a period of 3 years in the high school surveys, open-end question codes 
developed in these surveys were used ^s a base for the present study. Since 
one of the objectives of the study was to link information given by the . 
student in grade 12 to actual outcome information a process was developed so 
that this could be undertaken. An add-on sheet containing the historical 
infonmation desired was developed. This data was then generated from the 
computer files by students' identification number. As eacn follow-up 
quevtionnaire wafiP coded, the historical^ data sheet was coded also and attached 
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TABLE 2 

OUTCOMES STUDY SAMPLE SIZE BY POST-SECONDARY DECISION GROUP AND YEAR OF SURVEY 





1971- 


■72 


1972- 


-73 


1973- 


•74 


1975- 


■76 


1976-77 

r 


No Flaxis 






21 


(,2Z) ... 


.14 


( 2:;;^ 


91 


( 6%) 


10 


( 1%) 


Undecided 


277 


(21%) 


114 


(12%) 


128 


(15%). 


279 


(18%) 


207 


(232) 


Impacted 


183 


(14%)" 


201 


(21%) 


2U8 


(24%) 


380 


(25%) 


226 


(25%) 


Not Goinff 


501 


(39%) 


141 


ri5%) 


124 


(15%) 


174 


(11%) 


71 


( 8%) 


Other Plans 


7 


( 1%) 


18 


( 2%) 


34 


(4%) 


45 


( 3%) 


19 


C 2%) 


Going University 


154 


(12%) 


259 


(28%) 


149 


(17%) 


313 


(21%) 


201 


(23%) 


Going Community College 


48 


( 4%) 


93 


(10%) 


45 


( 5%) 


125 


( 8%) 


73 


( 8%) 


Going Other Unspecified 


120 


( 9%) 


93 


(10%) 


151 


(18%) 


109 


( 7%) 


83 


( 9%) 




1290 


100.00 


940 


100.00 


853 


100.00 


1516 


100.00 


890 


100.00 
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to tha questloxm&ir«. Questionnaires were iu^yiHuiched and verified by Menitoba 
Data Senricea of the Province of Manitoba « Base SPSS c^uter fUas were eat 
up at the University of Manitoba* Analysis of the data vlia -than undertaken 
using descriptive statistics and one-^my frequency distributlon"as.irall at 
contingency tables « The data was broken down into various sub-i>opitiliiti:ons for 
analysis • 

Limitations of the Study 

(1) In the developaental years of the enrollment forecasting sodel (FD^I), 
1971-72 to 1973-74, the sample of high school students surveyed was 
drawn largely from schools which were high participators in post- 
secondary education* Though the sample was broadened in the years 1975-76 
to 1977-78 to include both high and low post-secondary participating 
schools, the population available for the present study may be over- 
represented with students froo: high participating schools « . 

(2) Because the primary objective of the present study was to validate the 
forecasting model, it was decided by the Research Reference Committee to 
survey a larger proportion of stttdents who in grade 12 had been classified 
as "going post-secondary" or "not going post-secondary". Thus tha over- 
all sample used in the present study was over-represented by these two 
groups. 

(3) In light of the sample limitations above, (1) and (2), the findings and 
conclusions from this study should not be generalized to the Manitoba 
grade 12 population as a whole * This is especially important in 
discussions concerning participation rates in post-secondary education in 
the province. 

(4) Whi^.n reviewing the findings of the post-high school labour market 
experiences of the sample, it is Important to remember that the employment 
situation and related variables were taken as a function of time from 
year of graduation from high school, and not a function of time in the 
labour force. 



CHAPTER III , 



BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



As indicated in the previotis chapter^ the total nuaber of useable queation- 
naires w&s 2,935. This niwber epreseats the reapondeats who anawered all, or 
nearly all, of the appropriate items on the questionnaire. A description of 
the basic background characteristics of these respondents follows. 

Sample Characteristics * 
Respondents by Sex 

As indicated in Table 3, 56% of the respondents uere feciale and 43% male; about 
1% did not answer the questions. When comparing these figures to the total 
percentage enrolled in all Manitoba public schools , it was found that the female 
population was slightly over-represented in the sao^le. Between 1973-74 and 
1975-76, the percentage of males and females in all public schools in the 
province was equal - 50%. In 1976-77 and 1977-78, there were slightly more 
females - 51%, than males « 





TABLE 3 




SEX 


OF 


RESPONDENTS 






N 


« 2935 




SEX 




N 


% 


Male 




1248 


43 


Female 




1653 


56 


Not stated 




34 


1 



Ag^ Distribution 

Approximately 28% of the respondents were 19 years of age or less. As would be 
expiectedy the largest percentage of respondents, 68%, were between the ages of 
20 and 2A years (Table 4) • 
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TABLE ^ 
AGE OF ^PQiS>ENTS 
N - 2935 



AGE H X 

19 or leas all 28 

20-24 1993 68 

25 and over 90 3 

Not stated 41 1 



Marital Status 

As indicated in Table 5, the majority of the respondents, 74%, 
Twenty-four percent were married. 

TABLE 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY MARITAL STATUS 

N « 2935 



MARITAL STATUS N 



Single 2165 74 

Married ' 694 24 
Widowed, separated 

divorced 38 1 

Not stated 38 1 
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Rasfionge Rate by YeT in Grade 12 

Table 6u shows the original sample size, the nunber of responses and the 
response rate by the year the student was. in grade 12. Of the 2935 question- 
naires returned, 2932 could be identified with year in grade 12. As would be 
expected response rates were lower for those students who were in grade 12 ia 
the years 1972 and 1973. 





TABLE 6 






SAMPLE 


SIZE AND RESPONSE KAit,> 


BY YEAR IN GRADE 12 






N - 2935 






YEAR IN 


SAMPLE 


RESPONSE 


GRADE 12 


SIZE 


RATE 




1972 


1290 


f 

593 


(46%) 


1973 


919 


46b 


(51%) 


1974 


839 


446 


(53%) 


1976 


1425 


873 


(61%) 


1977 


880 


552 


(63%) 


Not stated 




3 




Total 


5353 


2935 


(55%) 



Response Rate by Decision Groups 

Since the beginning of the high school surveys in 1971, grade 12 students have 
been aub-grouped according to (1) their stated intentions concerning post- 
secondary education the following year; (2) their first choice institution and 
(3) their future plans. This resulted in seven sub-groups: 

(a) 'going university' - students planning definitely to attend 
a university; 

(b) 'going community college* - students planning definitely to 
attend a community college; 

(c) 'going impacted' - students wishing to attend post-secondary 
but whose plans could be impacted by their financial 
situation, academic performance and other considerations; 
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(d) 'undecided* students who at the time of the survey had no 
definite plane regarding post-'tecondary education; 

^e) 'not going' - stiuients vho. either did not qualify for^jpr did 
not plan to enter post-secondery education; 

Table Z gives the s^uple size and responae rate by the post-bigh school decision 
group students vere placed in grade 12. The over-all response rate vas 55Z 
with the lowest response coming from students who were 'not going' to post- 
secondary education after high school - a 



TABLE 7 



SAMPLE SIZE ANB RESPONSE RATE BY DECISION GROUPS 



DECISION 


SAMPLE 


RESPONSE 


GROUPS 


SIZE 


RATE 


Going University 


1076 


625 C58Z) 


Going Cofia&unity College 


384 


225 C59X) 


Going Other Unspecified 


556 


312 C56Z> 


Going Impacted 


1198 


653 C55Z) 


Undecided 


1005 


500 (505:) 


Not Going 


1011 


464 C46Z) 


Other Flans 


123 


74 C60Z) 


Not Available 


91 


81 (89%) 


Total 


5444 


2935 (55Z) 



Table 8 shows the response rates and sample size for the various decision 
groups according to the year they were in grade 12. While the response rates 
were generally higher in the years 1974, 1976 and 1977, the response rate in 
the earlier years was-^aiprpximately 50%. 



Respondents by Sec^uential/Non-Seguential Status 

One of the outcoTues of the high school demand surveys in Manitoba has been the 
development of new ways of thinking about student clientele groups. One way in 
which the clientele student groups in Manitoba have been subdivided is on the 
basis of their enrolling in a post-secondary institution within one year of 
graduation from high school. Students who enroll directly in a post-secondary 
institution from grade 12 are referred to as 'sequential students'; students 



^MxnM $ia im mfomt rate 
1 972 ttya _J225 —ISXM 





V 


usroni 


V 




n 




i 




N 


&SSPOKSS 


H RESK 




154 


ii 


(53X) 


259 


12€ 


{49« 


149 


93 




313 ^ 192 


<61t) 


201 


133 


{40X} 


1074 


6 


Going Coranuaity CoU«E« 


48 


28 


(5&X) 


93 


45 


(48X) 


45 


51 


(49J> 


125 


' 45 


(522) 


73 


56 


(771) 






C«in« Otb«f U{Uj>ftCiflftd 


. m 


58 


(48S) 


93 


4a 


(52X) 


151 


7t 


C52« 


109 


75 




83 


55 




556 






103 


85 




201 


107 


(55X) 


201 


109 


<52X) 


380 


223 


(59X) 


224 


129 


(57« 


im 


C 




277 


120 


(43U 


114 


54 


{471) 


lU 


60 


{47X) 


279 


141 


(5i2) 


207 


125 


(602) 


iOOS 


e 




501 


214 


(^m 


l«ii 


42 


<44t> 


U4 


52 


C42X> 


174 


94 




71 


42 


C59:> 


lOil 




: :t Av»flAM« 


7 




<86t) 


IS 


9 


{50X> 


34 


19 


<56X) 


45 


30 


(67Z) 


19 


10 


(53^) 


123 








.1 












5 






53 






4 










U9D 


593 


(46S) 


919 


443 


C51t> 


639 


447 


C53« 


1425 


872 


($IS) 


8S0 


552 


(63?:) 


5353 


2 
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delayixig entry into poat-4acondary education, i«e«^ enrollins, in a post- 
aecondary institution after being out of hi^ school one or »dt!|i years ere 
referred to as^xu)n^sequentiel students** 

Tables 9 aod 10 which £ollcj|v 41scum thit rupond«ntfi by *s«quentiAl' pT ' non- 
sequential* status. 

It is evident frcw Table 9 that the aajority of those students fwT'did go on 
to post-^secoadary did so id. thin one year of graduation froa high school. Thlli 
ranged froa 94Z for those 'students who indicated in grade 12 that jlhey 
definitely were going to enroll in a imiversity to 58Z for those students who 
said they were not planning to go on to post-seccmdary ^ucation. It is 
interesting to note that 187 students who indicated in grade 12 that they were 
not going to post-secondary actually did enroll in a post-secondary institution 
furthemore, the largest percentage of these students began their post-' 
secondary education after being out of high school one pr aore years. These 
187 students represent about 18X of the *not going* students saaple. It is 
evident then that the *not going* group still represents a pool of potential 
students, who with the right incentives, may enroll in a post-secondary 
institution. ^ 



JABLB 9 

DECISION GROUP IN GRADE 12 BY BEGINNING POST -SECONDARY WITHIN ONE YEAR 

OF LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL 
N - 1973 



BEGIN POST-SECONDARY WITHIN ONE 
YEAR OF LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL 



DECISION GROUP IN GRADE 12 


YES 
(N » 1590) 


m 

(N - 383) 


Going ITniversity (N - 581) 


548 (94X) 


33 ( 6%) 


Going Conmunity College (N - 168) 


135(80%) 


33(20%) 


Other Plans CN - 32) 


21(66%) 


11(34%) 


Going Impacted (N - 459) 


379(83%) 


80(17%) 


Undecided (N - 236) 


166(70%) 


70(30%) 


Not Going (N - 187) 


71(38%) 


116(62%) 


Going Other Unspecif ied,(N - 264) 


233(88%) 


31(12%) 


Not Available (N - 46) 


37(80%) 


9(7"^) 


Total 

/ • 


1590(81%) 


383(19%) 



in grad* 12. It ia •vidant that of the 1,974 studants who «nroll«d in post- 
secooda^, the najority of theia were sequential students - $1Z. 



TABLE iO 



RESPONDEKTS BY SEQUENTIAL/NON-SEQUENTtAL STATUS 





AND 


YEAR IN 


GRADE 12 








N - 1974 




YEAR IK GRADE 


12 


SEQUENTIAL 


NON-SEQUENTIAL 


NOT STATED 






( 2) 








69% 


( 313) 


31% (141) 


1973 




' 78% 


( 281) 


22% ( 78) • 


1974 




772 


( 247) 


23% ( 73) 


1976 




86% 


( 467) 


14% ( 77) 


1977 




95% 


< 280) 


5% ( 15) 


TOTAL 




81% 


(1590) 


19% C384) 



When the sequent ial/non'-sequential status of students w^s examined by the year 
they were in grade 12 and the year they started post-secondary (Table H), it 
is evident that the largest majority of students who enrolled in post-secat\dary 
did so sequentially. An average of 71% of the studen.ts enrolled sequentially s 
this ranged from 58% in 1972 to a high .of 75% in 1976. As would be expected, 
the majority of non-sequential students 59%, enroll in a post-secondary 
institution after being out of high school one year.a 
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TABLE It 

MSTRIBUTXOM OF SESPCftiDENTS BY YEAR IH GRADE 12 AMD YEAR BEGAH POST-SECORDARY 









YEAR BEGAN FOST-SECmOUtf 


■- 




YEAR GRADUATED 
IfOM (SADE 12 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1(72 (N - 449) 


262 (58X) 


82 (18X> 


44 (IIX) 


33 ( 7%) 


14 ( 3X) 


11 ( 2Z) 


3 <IX) 


1973 (M - 357) 




240 (67%) 


60 (17X) 


30 ( 8X) 


13 < 4X) 


13 ( 4X) 


I (IX) 


1974 (K «• 314) 






216 <69Z) 


46 (ISX) 


26 ( 8Z) 


23 ( 7X) 


3 (iX) 


1976 (B - 540) 










407 (75X) 


115 (22X) 


18 (3X) 


1977 (M • 284) 








4 




255 (70X) 


29 (9Z) 
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Respoad^nf by Typm of Pogt^-Secondary Participation 

Of thoae studanta raapcading to the queation, Xhe largeat parceatage, 56Z, 
attendad a unlvaralty (Table 12). Only 21S of the etudants enrolled in a 
conmuaity college* An additional 18S anrollc^i in a post^-secondary course 
other than at a university or coamunity college* Exaaplei of these would be 
nurse's training at IwapitaXs, bua^^ess achools and bible schools. 

J TABLE 12. 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY 
PARTICIPATlbN IN POST-SECONDARY 



POST-SECONDARY ' FREQUENCY 
PAT.TICIPATION N X 



Universities 


1090 


56 


Cooanunity Colleges 


415 


21 


Other Manitoba 


304 


11 


Outside Manitoba 


129 


7 ' 




1938 


100 



t 



r 
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CHAPTER IV 4 



posT-Hica SCHOOL PLANS AND oirrcc»iES 



One of the primary objectives of this study was to escerfain whether or not 
students' aspirations and educational plaiu't as stated ir grade 12 were 
actually carried out. This chapter validates students' intentions and 
outcoaes by coi^Miring the type of post~secondai*y education indicated in grade 
12 with actual type attended, specific institutions planned for and «ct^ 
institutiOT of attendance and type of instication attended by the poat-secondary 
decision group in which the student was placed in grade 12. 

Educational Outcomes 

Table 13 displays the educational out-cones for the sampl«. Approximately 323; 
of the sample were high school graduates; 32% were post-secondary graduates; 
and 21% were Still attending a post-secondary institution. 



TABLE V 
SAMPLE BY EDUCATIONAL OOTCOMES 
N - 2926 



EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


N 


t 




High School - non-graduates 


136 


4Z 




High School - graduates 


930 


322 




Post-secondaty education - 
non-graduates 


312 


' 112 




i 

Post-secondary education - 
graduates 


944 


32% 




Post-secoridar^ education - 
in process 

i 


604 


21% 
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Figure I displays the percentages of high school studeato in the sample who 
flowed through various points in the educational system and their outcomes. 
Th^ percentages expressed in each of the branches are based on 4.he b^se nuaber 
of utudents at the beginning; in the case of Figure I,'N « 2926. Approximately 
93% of the sample graduated from high school; 64% entered post-secondary; 
dropped out before finishing post-secondary; 32% wer^ post-secondary education 
graduates; and^21% of the sample wfere still attending post-secondary. Of " 
interest is the fact that of the high school drop-outs approximately 30% entered 
post-secondary. These students may liave enrolled in a community college course 
that' required only a grade 10 or grade 11 entrance requirements, attended a 
private commercial college, or enrolled in a university as a mature student-. 

Figure ? axi^ 3 display the same, information for males and females. There was 
a co.isicter!: difference between men and women ^t the three loain educational 
levdls. rhe ratio of men to women get smaller at each successive educational 
level; Qt high school ' graduation the ratio of men to women was .97; upon 
entering post.'-secondary education the ratio was .95; at post-secondary 
graduation the r^itio was .91. 
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FIGURE 1 



PERCENTAGES OF HIGU- SCIiOOL STUDEKl'S WilO ACHIEVED VARIOUS LEVELS OF EDUCATION 



.NOT FINISHED 
POST-SECONDARY 
604 (20.6%) 



HIG}? CCilOOL GR.\DUATE 
930 (3i.8%) 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE' 
2731 (93.3%) 



POST-SECONDARY GRADUATE 
944 (32.3%) 



SOm POST-SECONDARY 
312 (10.7%) 



Ef^TER POST-SECONDARY 
18GC (63. G%) ■ 



ENTER POST-SECONDARY 
1801 (61.5%) 



ENTER POST-SECONDA 
59 (2.1%) 



HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT 
195 (6.7%) 



2926' (10Q%) 



ERIC 
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FIGURE 2 • 

?ERCENTAGii:i OF FEI^ALES WIIO ACHIEVED VAIUOUS LLVELS |)F EDUCATION 

NOT FINISHED 
POST-SECOND AKY 
345 (20-9%) 



POST-SECONDARY GRADUATE 
555 (33.6%) 



^ SOME POST-SECONDARY 
r/A (10.5%) 



LNTI'R POST-SECONDARY 
1 0 7 A {iij.OZ/ 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
514 (31. 1%) 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
1561 (94.5%) 




ENTER POST- SECONDARY 
104 7 (63.4/0 



ENTER POST-SECONDA 
27 (1.6%) 



HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT 
91 (5.5%) 



1652 (100%) 
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FIGURE 3 



PERCEUTAGES OF MALES WllO ACHIEVED VARIOUS LEVELS OF EDUCATION 



NOT FINISHJiD 
POST-SECONDARY 
252 (20.2%) 



POST-SECONDARY GRADUATE 
381 (30.6%) 



SOME POST -SECONDARY 
137 (11.0%) 



HIGH SCHOOL CTR^VDUATE 
404 (32.4%) 



HISH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
1142 (91.7%) 



ENTER POST-SECONDARY 
770 (G1.G%) 



• ENTER POST-SECONDAR 
32 (2.5%) 



ENTER POST-SECONDARY 
738 (59.3%) 



HIGi? SCHOOL DROPOUT 
103 (8.3%) 



1245 (100%) 
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Type of Post-Secondary Chosfcn in Grade 12 by Actual Type of Post- 
Secondary Attended 

Jhe students who carried out their- grade 12 post-secondary decision were 
those who indicated that they would definitely enroll in a university 
(Table 14 )• Seventy percent of these students followed through with 
their plans. This is consistent with other studies based on the high 
school demand studies.* - Furthermore, a large percentage, of ' 

students who indicated they would not go on to post-secondary education 
after high school actually did enroll. Again, consistent with other 
findings is the low percentage of students actually carrying out their plans 
to enroll in a community college. As previously stated this may be partlV' 
due to the difficulties of students obtaining places in community cdlleg/ 
courses. 

As previously stated^ students in grade 12 were grouped into seven 'decision 
categories depending upon their answers to various questions on the grade 12 
questionnaire. Table 15 cross-tabulates the decision group of the studentsi 
with their actual post-secondary institution of attendance. The. data again \ 
illustrates the firm decision of those grade 12 students who were classified 
as 'going university* to carry out that decision. 93% of , these students 
ended up in some form of post-secondary education; 83% of them at a 
university. And, as previous data have indicated, the decisions of those 
students classified as 'going community college' were not as firm, with 74%, 
carrying out their decision to go to post-secondary but only 45% enrolling in 
a community college. The large potential pool of clients for post-secondary 
institutions is shown by the large number of * undecided' students who do 
not go on to post-secondary - 54%. There may be a need to carry out more 
research on this group to determine what factors tip these students into a 
'going' or 'not going' status. It is interesting to note that about 40% of 
those students classified as 'not going' ended up in a post-secondary 
institution, with about equal percentage going to a university, to another 
institution in Manitoba (business school, hospitial, nurses training), or to 
an institution outside Manitoba. For the 'going impacted' students, about 
two--thirds of them must have overcome those factors which caused them to 
indicate that they would enroll, in a post--secondary institution only if 
things worked out. These factors were things such as limited finances, poor 
grades, etc. 

An indication of the firmness of a student's post-secondary decision may be 
observed in Table 16 . Students were asked if they had participated in 
post-secondary education since leaving high school; this was then classified 
with their decision group in grade 12. The results were similar to those 
expressed previously. 94% of those students who expressed a plan to go to 
university in grade 12 actually participated in some form of post^-secondary 
education. 



Note: See ''Manitoba High School Students Post^Secondary Decisions: A 
Lbngitudinal Analysis, 1975-1978", Research Branch, Department of Education, 
1979. 
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TYPE OF POST-SECC»ffiARY -CHOSEN IH GBADK 12 W ACTUAL FOST-SECOiiDARY AITEKDED 

H - 2935 



POST-SECONDARY 
^^^OICZ III 
GRADE 12 



ACTIJ/«X POST-SECOHDARY ATTENDED 



jjO CCmJUITY O^ilER IN OTHER 0 

RESPONSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MANITOBA MANIT 



Ho Choice/Did Not (N - 


748) 


523 


(385) 


20% 


(147) 


15% (114) 


11% 


( 81) 


21 i% 


AxLffver 




















University (N - 1122) 


4 


16% 


(184) 


70% 


(790) 


6% ( 64) 


5% 


( 52) 


3% C 


s 

Cosmunity College (N - 


690) 


48% 


(332) 


nt 


( 77) 


30% (206) 


8% 


( 54) 


. 3% (• 


Other In Manitoba (N - 


194) 


22% 


( 43) 


13% 


( 25) 


9% ( 17) 


52% 


(101) 


4% ( 


Other Outside Manitoba 












8% ( 14) 


9% 


( 16) 

* 


2^X ( 


(N - ISl) 




29% 


( 53) 


28% 


( 51) 
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. TABLE 16 

POST-SEaamARY decision group in grade 12 BY PARTICIPATION 
IN P0ST--SEC0NDARY EDUCATION 
N - 2819 



GRADE 12 DECISION 
GROUP 


PARTICIPATION 
YES 


IN POST-SECONDARY 
NO 


Going University (N - 614) 


94Z 


6% 


Goixig Community College (N - 224) 


74% 


26% 


Going Impacted C^I - 458) 


71% 


29% 


Going Other (N - 261) 


88% 


15% 


Undecided (N - 232) 


47% 


53% 


."^ot Going (N =183) 


^0% 


60% 


Other Plans <N = 73) 


41% 


59% 



Upon fcxamininp tht type of post-secondary attended according to the sex of the 
respondents (Table 17), it was found that slightly more fejnales than males 
attend univtrsities and community colleges. However* differences exist between 
the number of females attending another post-secondary institution in the 
province (business school, nurse's training, or hospitals, etc.) and males 
attending these type of post-secondary institutions - 81% versus 18%. This 
has implications for Manitoba's post-secondary institutions, especially the 
community colleges, since many of those attending a business school are 
taking a course that is offered in the community colleges. The long waiting 
lists prevalent with the one-year or less community college courses may be 
forcing more students to other institutions. Thus the conmunity colleges have 
much more potential demand for courses than is being met; this has also been 
shown in the high school demand surveys where student demand for community 
college courses far exceeds the places available. 
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• ""■table 17 ' ' 
TYPE OF POST-SECONDARY ATTEMDED BY SEX 



Type of - 

•Po8t-S«coad»ry Male ^ Fwnale Tobal 

University 498(462) 576 (53Z) 1090 

Coaaamity College 199C48Z) 215(52Z) 415 

Other MMitob* 55(18%) 246(812) 304 

Outside Manitoba 56(43%) 71(55%) 129 



Table 18 compares the grade 12 students' planned post-secondary institution 
with actual institution of attendance. Grade 12 students who planned to 
go to the University of Manitoba were more apt to carry out that plan than 
any other student. The percentage of students carrying out their decision 
was greater for the other Universities, with the exception of St. Boniface 
College, than for the conanunity colleges. About cue-quarter of the students 
who planned in grade 12 to go to Red River Community College ended up 
going to a university. Over one-half of the students who indicated plans 
to go to Assiniboine Conanunity College actually went elsewhere; 18% went to 
Red River Community College and 23% to the university sector. 

Post-Secondary Institution Attended by Year in Grade 12 

Table 19 shows the shifts in the post-secondary institutional choices of 
grade 12 students over the time period 1971-72 to 1976-77. The University 
of Winnipeg's share has gone up from a low of 7.8% in 1971-72 to 10.6% in 
1976-77. Brandon University's share has increased only slightly over the 
period, 0.5%. The University of Manitoba's share in 1977-78 is about the 
same as It was in 1971-72 after reaching a high of 44% in 1973-74. In 
comparison, the percentage share of the community colleges and other post- 
secondary institutions in Manitoba have decreased over the time period. 
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• YEAR IN GRADE 12 



POST- SECONDARY 
INSTITUTION 


1971-72 
N - 448 


1972-73 
N - 359 


1973-74 
N - 313 


1975-76 
N « 532 


1976-77 
N - 283 


University of ^faaitoba 


37,3% 


43.7% ^ 


HHrnHT* 






University of Winnipeg 


7,8% 


8.9/4 


9.9/1 




i W • 


Brandon University 


6.9% 


2.8% 


6.4% 


7.0% 


' 7.4% 


St. Boniface College 


0.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1.7X 


1.1% 


Red River Community College 


21.2% 


21.2% 


19.8% ' 


13.3% 


15.5% 


Assiniboine Community 








4.1% 


2.1% 


College 


3.3% 


0.8% 


. 2.9% 


Keewatin Community College 


0.4% 


0.3% 


0.0% 


1.7% 


0.0 


Other in Manitoba 


17.4% 


15.6% 


10.9% 


16.7% 


16.6% 


Other outside Manitoba 


4.7% 

* 


6.7% 


5.8% 


6.6% 


10.6% 



Program of Studies 

Tables 20, 21 and 22 show the program of study at the universities, community 
colleges and other post-secondary institutions, respectively. 



■■- ■tiWM.E 20^ ' " ^ ■ ■ 

V 

PROGRAM OF STUDY AT FIRST UWIVERSITY ATTEliDED 



PROGRAM OF STUDY N Z 



Univergity of Manitoba 

Agriculture 59 8 ^ 

Architscture « 18 2 

Arts , * ' 170 22 

Administrative Studies 95 12 

Education 73 10 

Engineering 5 

Home Economics 31 ^ 

Pharmacy ^ ^ 

Science ^53 20 

Fine Arts 12 2 

Dental Hygiene 12 2 

Medical Rehabilitation 9 1 

Music 6 ^ 

Nursing 21 3 

Physical Education 30 4 

Social Work lA 2 
Dentistry 

Law 1 

Medicine H 1 

769 100 

'♦ . 

University of Winnipeg 

Arts * ; 68 

Education 16 | ^ 

Science -i 23 

174 100 

Brandon University 
Agricultxire 

Arts 34 29 

Education 32 27 

Science ' 29 25 

Music • 14 12 

General Studies 9 7 

118 100 

' St. Boniface College 

Bilingual Secretary 7 47 

B.A. (Honors) • 3 20 

B.A. (Major-Minor) , ^ 4 27 
B.Sc. (Major) ^1 ^ 

• 1$ 100 



PROGRAM OF STUDY AT- FIRST qOMKUNITT COLLEGE ATTEHDED 



PROGRAM OF STU^X 



N 



RED RIVER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
TWO YEAR PROGRAMS 



- Hsalth Science 

- Chemical Technology Group ' 

- Civil Technology Group I 

- Electrical-Electronic Group \ 

- Teacher Education \ 

- Applied Arts and Business \ 

ONE-YEAR OR LESS PROGRAMS 

\ 

- Health Science 

- Applied Arts and Business (Gr. 12 equiv.) \ 

- Applied Arts and Business (Gr, 11 equiv.) \ 

- Teacher Education 

- Auto/Diesel i 

- Construction ' 

- Drafting 

- Industrial Electrical 

- Metals 

- Industrial ElecLCjnics 

Total 



ASSINIBOINE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

- Administrative Stud'' is 

- Business Education Skills 

- Construction and Drafting 

- Consumer Services 

- Electrical 

- Mechanical 

- Social Services 

Total 

KEEWATIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

- Applied Studies 

- Trades and Technology 

Total 



22 


6.4 


12 


3.5 


15 


4.4 


36 


10.5 


8 


2.3 




24. 7 


37 


10. 8-" 


5 


1.5 


59. 


17.2 


. 6 


1.7 


15 


4.4 


13 


; 3.8 


it 


1.2 


8 


2.2 


8 


2.2 


IL 


3.2 


344 


100.0 


14 


26.4 


14 


26.4 


4 


7.5 . 


2 


3.8 


5 


9.4 


7 


13.2 


7 


13.2 


53 


100.0 


i 


, 41.7 


7 


58.3 


12 


100.0 



TOTAL 



409 100 
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FROGSAH OF S^I^ AT O'XHSR FOST-SECONSA&t XNSTXTIITIOMS 

\". ■ 



: INSTITUTIONS 


9 

I H 


2 


• * ^ ■ "■ ' \ >> '* • "' '"■ • • 

Other Institutions within Manitoba 

' V ' ■ 






Nurses training in hospitals 


133 


45 


Cosanereial Collages 


77 


26 


Bible Collage 


56 


19 


Accounting (CA^ RIA, HC) f. « > 


U 


4 


Other • •* 


17 

— 


6 






294 


100 


« ' ,* - ' 

Other Instltutiotis Outs;lde' Manitoba 
' ' ' ■ ■■■■■■ ' - — - \ 


• 




Journalism 


6 


5 


Forestry 


2 


2 


Veterinairlan 


8 


7 


RCMP/Artned Forces 


1 


1 


Bible €ollese 


18 


14 


Arts 


15 


12 


Lav 


1 


1 


Engineering 


3 


2 


Science 


7 


5 


MtBdicine 


8 


6 


Administrative Studies 


3 


2 


Education 


2 


2 


Architecture 


'3 


2 


Physical Education 


7 


5 


Other 


44 


34 




128 


100 ' 



f 
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, CSIAPTER V . ^. . ' 

FACTORS INlh^UENCING POST-SECOKDARY ATTENDAKCE 

This chapter discusses factors inf l\ieacins the students' post-'secoodary 
decision, their reasons for selecting their program of studies and 
future po8t-s«!oadary plans. Data are cross- tabulated by sex, post- 
secondary decision group in grade IZ, and apadesiic level, 
f ' ' ' 

Reasons for Leaving High School Before Graduation 

Of the 2935 respondents, 93% (2731) graduatfcd from hi^h school; 195 stud^ts 
(7%) indicated they did not graduate from high ach&ol; and 9 respondents did 
not answer the question. 

One hundred and eigKty of these high school * step-outs' Indicated reasons S 
for not graduating from high school. The major reason given by 35% (64) 
of these students was that they' had only one subject 'to pick up. It is 
'possible that these students could have graduated in the previous ytar. 20% 
of the respondents indicated that tfiey started working before they graduated 
froia high school. 

Reasons by Sex - . 

hSore males than females left high school before graduation (Table 23) . While 
females indicated the main reason for le&vii^ school was thai they only 

had one subject to pick up, males stated two reasons a^ important to pick 
up one subject and also because they started working. 
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TABU 23 



MAJOR REASONS FOR 


LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE 

1 




GRADUATING FROM GRJj^E 12 BY SEX 






N - 179 


• 




• 

MALE (N - 95) 
% 


FEMALE. (N - 84) 
Z 


REASONS 






Only had one subject to complete 


30 


42 


Lack of Interest 


18 • 


13 


To go to ''a different Institution 


5 ' ' 


5 


To start working 


^ 

26 


13 


Failed 


6 


• 7 



Reasons by Academic Ability 
0- 

The indicator of academic ability used for this study was the student's 
academic average as reported on the grade 12 survey. Differences in 
reporting students' averages existed between the 1971-72 survey and 
subsequent years. Thus, where data are reported on academic ability, two 
sets of tables are shown, one 'for the 1971-72 survey and one for the 
surveys conducted in the years 1972-73 to 1976^77. 

Only 28 students were identified from the 1971"'72 survey as having left 
school before graduation. 75% of tht.se were in the third and fourth quarter 
of academic ability. Data for this group are shown in Table 24 • 
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TABLE 24 

MAJOR REASONS FOR LE/VINT, HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE 
GRADUATION FOR 1972 RESPONDENTS 



REASONS 



ACADe'IC ABILITY 



1st OITARTER 2nd OUARTFP 3rd "OUARTER 4th Ol'ARTER 
(N - 2) (N - 5) - 15) (N - 6) 



Only had one subject 
to pick up 

Lack of interest 

To ^o to a different 
institution 

To start vjorkinp 

Failed 

Other 



50% 



607. 



50% 



60?, 
7^ 

13% 

7% 
13% 



33% 
17% 

17% 
17% 

17% 



Table 25 reports the data for the 1972-73 to 1976-77 respondents. Few 
students in the high academic ability group (reported grades of A) left 
^school before graduation. The majority of students who did leave reported 
grades in the medium academic ability group (reported grac^es of B or C) . 
Major reasons for leaving high school before graduation were *only one 
subject to pick up' and 'to start working'. 
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TABLE 25 



MAJOR REASONS FOR LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE GRADUATION 



BY ACADEMIC ABILITY FOR 1973 TO 1977 RESPONDENTS 



REASONS ■ 



ACADEMIC ABILITY 



HIGH 
(N »T2r 



MEDIUM 
(N - 99) 



Only had one subject 
to pick up 



Lack. of interest 

To go to a different 
institution 

To start working 

Failed 

Other 



33% (4) 
8%(1) 



25%(3) 



33%(4) 



31%(31) 
i6%(i6) 

4%( 4) 
22%(22) 

7%( 7) 
18%(18) 



Note: High Academic Ability " A grades 

Medium Academic Ability = B and C grades 
Low Academic Ability - D and E grades 



LOW 
<N t 26) 



27%(7) 
19%(5) 

8%(2) 
12%(3) 
15%(4) 
19% (5) 



Reasons for Participating in Post-Secondary Education 

Males and females give the same reasons for taking a post-secondary education 
(Table 26). Most females - 33%, indicated they wanted to obtain a degree or 
learn a trade as a major reason for participating in post-secondary; for males, 
30% of them indicated they wanted to get a general education. 
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TABLE 26 

FIRST REASONS FOR TAKING POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY SEX 



MALE (N - 789) FEMALE (N - 1098) 
REASONS Z A ^ 



To obtain a degree, learn a trade 


29 




33 


To get a better (interesting) job 


27 


• 


26 


To get a general education 


30 




27 


To have financial Independence 


1 




1 


Personal enrichment, self-fulfillment 


10 




iO 


No other plans 


2 




2 


Did not want to work 


0.5 




0.5 


Parent wanted me 


1 




0.5 


College athletics 


0.5 




0 



When students are classified by academic ability, the same three reasons emerge 
as being important for attending post-secondary education (Tables 27 and 28) , 
All ability groups indicate a desire to obtain a degree or learn a trade as 
the major reason for taking post^secondary education. A higher percentage of 
the low ability groups than high ability groups for the years 1972-73 to 
197^-77 saw getting a general education as a major reason for attending post-- 
secondary. Except for the 1972 respondents, high ability groups saw post- 
secondary education as a means to get a better job. 
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TABLE 27 

MAJOR REASONS FOR TAKING POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY 
ACADEMIC ABILITY FOR 1972 RESPONDENTS 







ACADEMIC ABILITY 




REASONS 


1st QUARTER 
(N- 104) 


2nd QUAINTER 
(N « 160) 


3rd QUARTER 
(N - 108) 


Ath QUARTER 
(N - 24) . 


To obtain a degree , 
learn a trade 


34% 


29% 


31% 


33% 

1 


To get a better 
(interesting) job 


26% 


30% 


32% 


38% 


To get a general 
education 


26% 


26% 


26% 


21% 


independence 






1% 




Personal enrichment, 
self-fulfillment 


10% 


13% 


8% 


8% 


No other plans 


2% 


1% 


1% 




Parents wanted me 


3% 


1% 






College athlttics 




1% 


1% 
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TABLE 28 

MAJOR REASONS FOR TAKING POST-SECOMDARy EDUCATION »V ACADEMIC 
ABILITY FOR 1973 TO 1977 RESPONDENT^ 



ACADEMIC ABILITY 

I 11*1 ■ ^ . . ■ . - 

high' medi-um low 

(N » A85) (N - 892) (N - 33) 



To obtain a degree, 
learn a trade 


332 


32% 


33% 


To get a better, 
(interesting) job 


27% 


23% 


18% 


To get a general 
education 


m 


29% 


39% 


To have financial 
independence 


1% 


2% 


6% 


Personal enrichment, 
self-fulfillment 


10% 


10% 


3% 


No other plans 


1% 


2% 




Did not want to work. 


1% 


1% 




Parents wanted me 




1% 




College athletics 









Note; High Academic Ability =, A grades 

Medium Academic Ability = B and C grades 
Low Academic Ability * D and E grades 
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Major Re*»6o« for aoe Participating In Pogt'-S«c6nd«ry Education 

Tables 29, 30 and 31 give the major reasons for not participating in 
post-secondary education by sex and acadeoic ability. 

A larger percentage of males, 47S, than females, 39Z, indicated that 
they did not go on to post-secondary because they had started vorking. 
Other reasons given for not participating in post-secondary after high 
school were not interested in post-secd'iuiary education, undecided as to 
what to do and limited finances (Table 29) . ^ 



TABLE 29 

MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT PARTICIPATING IN POST-SECONDARY 

EDUCATION BY SEX 
N = 902 



REASONS 


MALE (N = 398) 


FEMALE (N - 504) 


Started working 


47% 


39% 


Not interestfcd in post-secondary 
education 


14% 


17% 


Limited finances 


13% 


12% 


Undecided as to what to do 


13% 


14% 


Lacking toajor subject 


10% 


8% 


Other* 


3% 


10% 



*OthEr reasons were parents discouragtid it, needed at home, travel and marriage. 
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T«bl« 30 gim the r««poti*ts for the 1972 rwiip«>adMiti. Th« mil aiaib«r of 
r««potuicnt8 in jwch of ths ability quartars s^uld hm ootad. 1973 'kad 197V 
respondents are given in Table 31. All three ability groups indicated the 
reason they did not go on to poet-secondary education vas that they started 
working, though there are a greater percentage of the high and medium ability 
groups then the low ability groups.^ A larger .'jkercentage of high ability 
students, 20Z, indicated that they ^re not interested in post-secondary 
education. Low ability students indicated that they were undecided as what 
to do and limited finances as reasons for not going on to post-secondary 
education. 



TABLE 30 



.MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT TAKINQ^POST-SECONDARV EDUCATION BY 



ACADEMIC ABILITY FOR 1972 RESPONDENTS 



ACADEMIC ABILITY 



REASONS 



1st QUARTER 
(N = 8) 



2nd QUARTER 
(N » 26) 



3rd QUARTER 
(N = 46) 



4th QUART 
(N « 16 



Limitfed finances 



Got married 



Undecided as to what to do 



Started work 



13% 
50% 



8% 
12% 
19% 
35% 



11% 

7% 
9% 
52% 



6% 
6% 

6% 

38% 



Not interested in post- 
secondary education 

Other* 



38% 



12% 
16% 



15% 



31% 
13% 



*' Other' includes responses such as course full, not accepted into course, parents 
discouraged post- secondary , lacked major subject, etc. 
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TABLE "31 

MAJOR REASONS* FOR" NOT TAKING POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BY ACADEMIC ABILITY FOR 1973 TO 1977 RESPONDENTS 







ACADEMIC ABILITY 




HIGH 
(N » 90) 


MEDIUM 
(N - 597) 


LOW 
<N •< 52) 


Limited finances 


17% 


12% 


19% 1 


Got married 


A% 


6% 




Undecided as to what 
to do 


12% 


1A% 


21% 


Started work 


41;^ 


42% 


35% 


Travel 


3% 


1% 


2% 


Not interested in post- 
secondary education 


20% 


14% 


13% 


Lacked major subject 


2% 


10% 


10% 



Reasons for not Participating in PosL-Secondary by Grade 12 Decision Group 

Students in grade 12 were classified into one of seven sub--groups based on 
their plans after high school. Table 32 relates the major reasons for not 
goings on to post-secondary education given by the respondents in the follow- 
up study by the decision group they were assigned to in grade 12, 

The overall major reason why students did not go otr to post-secondary 
education is that they started working. Of those students indicating this 
reason, the largest percentage, 32%, came from the *not going' group; a 
considerable percentage, 28% and 22% of the students were classifed as * undecided 
about their future plans and 'going impacted', re/ oectively . 

Forty-two percent and 30% respectively of the 'not going' and 'undecided' 
students were not interested in going on to post-secondary. The largest 
percentage, 43%, of those students who said they did not go on to post- 
secondary because they were undecided about what to do had been classified as 
'undecided' about their post-high school plans in grade 12. 

Limited finances was the major reason given by 27% of each of the 'undecided' 
and 'no going' groups and 24% of the 'going impacted' groups. 

^5 




MAJOR &&ASOii$ FCHl »0T VASXlCWi^l»(l J» '^t-'S^^ mClTim BT 

MAJOR DECISION iSBbUP IH GRADE 12 



DEClSIOli GRCHIPS 



mJOK REASONS 



GOING 

GOING CCmJNITY GOING GOING NOT OT 

UNIVERSITY COtLEGE OTHER IMPACTED UNDECIDED GOING PI 



Started Work (N - 370) 3X (U) 

A 

Not Interested in 

Post-Secondary (N - 135) 2Z ( 2) 



Undecided about 
Future (N - 120) 

Limited F aances 
(N - .113' 



lUrriage (N - 47) 



6Z ( 7) 



52 (20) 6% (22) 22% (81) 28Z (102> 32% (117) 5% 
62 ( 8) UX ( 6) 11% (15) 36s ( 40) 427. ( 57) 5^ 
5Z ( 6) 2% ( 2) 22% (26) 43% ( 51) 21% ( 25) J% 



7% :( 8) 


5% ( 6) 


^ 6%' 


( 7) 


24% 


(27) . 


27% 


( 30) 


27% 


( 


30) 


- 75) 11% C8) 


13% (10). 


11% 


C 8) 


23% 


(17) 


21% 


( 16) 


13% 


( 


10) 




6% ( 3). 


2% 


( 1)' 


23% 


(11) 


19% 


< 9) 


47% 


( 


22) 



*Other reasons included lacking major subject, course full, not accepted into course, etc. 
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' Reasoaa for Selecting Program of Study 

SCudsats vere asked to state their reasons for enrolling in their program of. 
study (Table 33). Three reasons emerge as major reasons. Both aalea and 
females enrolled In their program of study because it was challenging and 
intereating. Uhertias more females than males desired skills and training 
in Lhf area of studyv more males than femkles selected their program of 
study because of the opportunities it presented for good jobs upon gradi^ation. 

i 

TABLE 33 • ' • 

miOR REASONS FOR SELECTING PROGRAM OF STUDY BY SEX 



REASONS 


(N*^88) 


FEMALE 
<N - 1082) ^ 

* 


Challenging and interesting program 


62Z 


63% ^ 


Opportunities for good job with high 
pay upon graduation 


17% 


JtQS^ -.cw^^ ■■■■ 

• 


Desired skills and training in this ^rea 


14Z 


21Z 


Other* 


7Z 


6Z 



*Other reasons include opportunity to select a field of study allowing 
for emplovment in home coBsnunity, recommended, by parents /friends, 
restrictions on entrance^ to other programs, never seriously considered 
anotther, guidance/ career counselor advised program, prepare for 
professional faculty. , 

Reasons for Delaying Entry into Post-Secondary 

Four reasons were most often cited by the respondents as to why they delayed 
their entry into post-secondary education (Table 34) , Of these four reasons 
a larger percentage of males than females indicated that they delayed their 
entry into post-secondary because they wanted some work experience and they did 
not have adequate finances to continue. More females than males appeared to be 
undecided about their future; they wanted a^reak from school to think About 
their plans, A major diffeirence exists between males mid females on the 
following reason - of those indicating that they delayed their entry into post- 
secondary because it was the earliest possible start date, 60% were females. 
This may a reflection of the desire to these females to enroll in community 
college courses which have long wait lists due to high demand and few available 
places for sequential students. 
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TABLE 34 

REASONS FOR DELAYIKG POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY SEX 



REASONS 


MALE 
(N - 185) 


FEMALE 
(N - 195) 




Did not know I wanted to do (N " 87) 


'47% 


532 




Wanted some work 'experience (N - 81) 


53% 


A7% 




Did not have adequate finances 
to continue « 79) 


53% 


47% ' 




EarliMt possible start date (N - 67) 


391 


61% 





Future Plans for Post-Secondary Education 

Thirty-four percent, (997), of the respondents indicated that they do not plan 
to completeany additional degrees, diplomas or certificates irt the future. Of 
these, 61% were females (Table 35). 

Of those indicating that they were planning post-secondary education in the 
future, completion of a community certificate was first choice for 476 of them. 
More females, 62% than male?, 35%, planned to complete a university under- 
graduate degree- Slightly more males, 51%, than females planned to complete a 
post-secondary degree. 



TABLE 35 

FUTURE PLANS FOR ADDITICWAL POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION BY SEX 



TYPE OF POST-SECONDARY ACTIVITY' 



MALE 



FEMALE 



No intention to complete , any additional 
degreiE, diploma or certificate 


39^. 


(389) 


61% 


(606) 


Community College Certificate 


49% 


(234) 


5U 


(242) 


Community College Diploma 


46% 


( 73) 


54% 


( 85) 


University Diploma/Certificate 


38% 


( 23) 


62% 


( 38) 


Undergraduate Degree 


35% 


(126) 


65% 


(230) 


Post-Graduate Degree 


5i% 


(140) 


9% 


(139) 


Other 


47% 


( 63) 


53% 


( 71)- 
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Reanoai for not GradiMttiog froa Poit*Secondary 

Eleven pei^ceat (318) of tt» reapondenta replied to the.queatlon 'Sfhy did you 
not^ graduate from post-secondary." The three major reasons given for not 
graduating were (1) did not enjoy Che course; (2) too difficult to work and 
go to school; and (3) got a, full-tine permanent job (Table 36). 

TABLE 36 . 

4' 

MAJOR REASONS ^ FOR NOT GRADUATING FROM POST-SECONDARY BY SEX 



MALE . FEMALE 

REASONS • (N - 139) (N - 176) 



Did not enjoy the course 35% 30% 

Too difficult to work and 

go to school . 24% 26% 

Got a full-time permanent 

job lit ' 1A% 

Failed • j ' 9% ^ 112 

\ 



Financial problems *v 102 9% 

Othat* 9% 10% 



*Other reasons include illness,^ wanted money to buy things, 
and personal reasons. 

I 

Post-Secondary Goals 

Students were given nine goal statements comi'erning post-secondary education 
and were asked to indicate the importance they attached to each goal when they 
began their post-secondary education. A five point LiKert-type scale ranging 
froip not important to very important was used. 

In Table 37 goals were ranked in Importance by those students Who participated 
in post-secondary education. The goal which had thfe largest percentage of 
students indicating it as very important one was ' to prepare for immediate 
employment and career after graduation' ; 49% of the tespondents indicated this 
as very important. If 'quite important' responses were combined with 'very 
ii^portant' respopses, 68% of the students responding would rank this as the ifiost 
important goal. This was followed by 'development Of critical, intellectual 
and problem solving skills'' - 25%,'Tand 'identification and development 6f 
perso^^l interests , .'' - 39%. Goals receiving the lowest ratiftg were 
•development of skiUs for leadership in community affairs' and 'pre{teration 
for participation in s'oclal . . . life' . 



It should be uotftd that the respomies for tht above, include all students vho 
vent on to post^ssqcmdary sftar falgh school.- i)i££sr#nc«f mmtgm «h«R different 
sub-groups are investigated . When the data are g^roi^^^ by sex (Teble 38) 
females rank * identification and development of personal interest • • as the 
most ifiiportant goal ^while aales rank * preparation for isnedlate employment . . 
as first • These two goals are reversed in terms of second ^st important 
goals « A difference also exists between males and females in the degree of 
* importance they attach to each of the goals* While approximately 732 of the 
females view the two top goals as * quite* or 'very in^3ortant% only about 602 of 
the males attach the sas^ degree |of importance to their two top goals. In other 
words a considerable number of males feel the two top goals are less than 
•quitCr' ,or 'very importaiit*. 

Differences aXso exist when the respondents are grouped according ^o the type 
of post-*secondary institution attended (Table 39)^ Respondents who attended a 
university, another type of post-secondary institution in Manitoba (private 
business school, etc.), or post-secondary* institutions outside the prG^^ince 
agree 'On the ranking of the top two goals; respondent^ attending a community 
college differ. 

Those vho attended communl ,y college indicated that the major goal of attending 
post-secondary was ' to prepare for immediate employment and careers after 
graduation' - 84%. All other sub -group shanked this second and the percentage 
indicating 'quite' or 'very important' was considerably less - 58% to 67%. For 
the other groups, 'identification and development of personal interests .*.''' 
was the major goal jtjxe'^ercentage of students indicating this goal as 'quite' 
or 'very impoACanf^ranged from 67% to 75%. Of second importance for attending 
post-^secondary for university and the 'other' groups was 'preparation for 
iiained late employment And careers after graduation'. It^^is interesting to note 
that the percentage of students ranking this second goal as 'quite' or 'very 
important' was not much different than the percentage accorded the first goal 
for students attending a uniyersity or another post-secondary ins4;\tutlon in 
Manitoba. 

The post-secondary goals data was also grouped according to whether studenps 
attended post-secondiry directly after high school (sequential status) or 
•stayed out ot school one or more years after high school before going on to 
post-secondary (non-sequential status) (Table AO) . 

Both sequential and non-sequential students indicated the same two .goals most 
often as the main goals for attending post-secondary education. The first 
ranked goal was 'to help identify and develop your personal interests, aptitudes 
and talents' followed up 'to prepare for immediate employment and careers after 
gradua-tion, ' 
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TABLE 37 

GOALS FOR ATTENDING A POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTION BY 
PARTICIPATION IN POST-SECONDARY 



GOALS 



QUITE 
IMPORTANT 



To acquire a general well- 
rounded education (N - 1949) 

To "develop critical intellectual^, 
skills for problem solving and'^ 
learning (N - 1943) 

To help identify and develop 
your personal interest, 
aptitudes and talents (N - 1949) 

Tc discover "c?ur vccntior.iil 
interests (n' - 1938) 

To prepare for immediate 
emplojnivent and careers after 
graduation (N - 1946) 

To meet academic requirements 
for future entry into a 
professional faculty 
(eg. law, medicine) (N - 1933) ^ 

To develop skills for leadership 
in community affairs (N = 1939) 

To prepare for participation in 
social, political, or cultural 
life (N - 1941) 

To develop a better understanding 
cf society and society's 
institutions, history, values, 
expectations (N = 1938) 



25% (487) 

26% (499) 

29% (573) 
24% (468) 

19% (368) 



9% (176) 
12% (228) 

14% (278) 



VERY 
IMPORTANT 



25% (481) 

25% (490) 

39% (767) 
25% (449) 

49% (957) 



20% (380) 
7% (129) 

8% (158) 



16% (318) 



13% (261) 
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Note: Percentage figures refer to those indicating a goal as being "quite" or 
''Very important" on a 5 point scale. Other responses were "not 
important, somewhat important and important," 
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TABL£ 3S 

GOALS FOR ATTENDING A POST-SECONDi^Y INSTITUTION BY SEX 



GOALS 


MALE* 


FEMALE* 


lb acquire a general well-rounded 
education (N - 1928) 


45% 


• 

53% 


To develop critical intellectual 
skills for problem solving and 
learning (N = 1922) 


55% 


58% 


To help identify and develop your 
personal interests, aptitudes and 
talents (N ^ 1928) 


63% 


73X 


To discover your vocational 

interests (N = 1917) 
« 


40% 


50% 


To prepare for immediate emplo3niient 
and careers after graduation 
CN « 1925) 


64% *' 


71% 


To meet academic requirements for 
future entry into a professional 
faculty (eg. law, taedicine) (N = 1912) 


28% 


29% 


To develop skills for leadership in 
community affairs (N = 1918) 


14% 


•22% 


To prepare for participation in 
social, political or cultural life 
(N » 1920) 


18% 


25% 


To develop a better understanding of 
society and society^s institutions, 
history, values, expectations 
(N « 1917) 


24% 


34% 



^Percentage figures refer to those indicating a goal as 
being "quite" or "very important" on a five point scale* 
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V TABLE 39 

GOALS FOR ATTENDING A POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTION BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



OTHER 

COMMUNITY OTHER IN OUTSIDE 
GOALS UNIVERSITITES COLLEGES MANITOBA MANITOBA 



To acquire a general well- 
rounded education 

To develop critical 
intellectual skills for 
problem solving and learning 

To help identify and develop 
your personal interest, 
aptitudes and talents 

To discover your vocational 
interests 

To prepare for immediate 
employment and careers after 
graduation 

To meet academic requirements 
for future entry into a 
professional faculty 
(eg. law, medicine) 

To develop skills for 
leadership in community affairs 

To prepare for participation in 
social, political or cultural 
life 

To develop a better understanding 
of society and society's 
institutions, history, values, 
expectations 



54% 



52% 



69% 



47% 



64^0 



33% 



20% 



25% 



44% 



51% 



67% 



51% 



84% 



21% 



11% 



14% 



41% 

50% 

68% 

42% 

67% 



24% 



19% 



21% 



47% 



44% 



75% 



52% 



58% 



27% 



29% 



29% 



34% 



19% 



30% 



35% 



**Percentage figures refer to those indicating a goal as being "quite" or "very 
important" on a full point scale. Other. respot>ses were "not important", 
"somewhat important" and "important". ' 1 



TABLE 40 

GOAL FOR ATTENDING A POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTION BY 
SEQUENTIAL/NON-SEQUENTIAL STATUS 



GOALS 



To acquire a general well- 
rounded education 

To develop critical 
intellectual skills for 
problem solving and learning 

To help identify and develop 
your personal interests, 
aptitudes and talents 

To discover your vocational 
interests 

To prepare for ianfcdiate 
empJoyment and careers after 
graduation 

To meet academic requirements 
for future entry into a 
professional faculty (eg. 
law, tuedlcine) 

To develop skills for 
leadership in community 
affairs 

To prepare for participation 
in social, political or 
cultural life 

To develop a better under- 
standing of society and 
society's institutions, 
history, values, expectations 



SEQUENTIAL 
(N - 1590) 



512 ( 805) 



51% ( 811) 



68% (1078) 



A7% C 748) 



67% (1069) 



29% (465) 



19% (299) 



23% (368) 



NON-SEQUENTIAL 
(N - 384) 



41% (158) 



45% (172) 



66% (253) 



43% (163) 



65% (248) 



23% ( 88) 



14% ( 54) 



17% ( 67) 



31% (487) 



23% ( «7) 



*Percentage figures refer to those indicating a goal as 
being "quite" or "very important" un a five point scale. 
Other responses wfre "not important » "somewhat important 
and "important". 
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Parental Educational E^cpectations Coapared to Actual Educational Participation 

Table 41 compares the level o£ education the students* father expected him/her 
to complete with the actual participation of the student in post-secondary 
education* Table 41 indicates that students tended to carry out their father's 
expectations. For those students who did participate in so&e form of post- 
secondary education, 71% had fathers who expected them to complete some level 
of education higher than a complete high school- Little differences were 
evident between males and females in terms of the level of education fathers 
expected their sons or daughters to complete. Results were similar for those 
students who did not go on to post-secondary. 672 of the males and 74Z of the 
females who did not participate in post-secondary had fathers who expected 
them to complete high school or less. Conversely ^ 33% of the males and 20% of 
the females had fathers who expected them to go on to post-secondary but who 
did not carry out their expectations. 

Similar results occur when mothers* expectations are compared to actual post- 
secondary participation (Table 42). 76% of the males and 72% of the females 
who participated in son^ form of post-secondary had im^thers who expected them 
to complete a level of education higher than high school, 52% of the males who 
enrolled in community college or an undergraduate program at a imlverslty had 
mothers who expected this educational achievement; the corresponding percentage 
for females was slightly lower - 48%. 

Table 43 compares the father's expected level of educational achievement by 
his child and the type of post-secondary institution attended for those 
respondents who indicated that they had participated in post-secondary 
education after high school. Overall^ the data confirms the high percentage of 
students carrying out their father's educational expectations for them. 

Of the 1810 &^xidents participating in post-secondary education^ 292 of them 
indicated that their fathers had expected them to only complete high school or 
less. The majority of these students enrolled in a university or community 
college. Of interest is the large percentage, 47%, of students whose fathers 
expected them to go to a technical-vocational school and who actually did 
participate in other post-secondary. The 'other post-secondary* would be private 
technical and business schools, nurses' training In hospitals, etc. Similarly, 
62% of those students whose father wanted them to attend a community college 
did so. 

The importance of the influence that father's have on a student's post- 
secondary decision is especially evident for those students participating in a 
university at a Bachelor's or higher level, 921 students indicated that their 
fathers expected them to complete a Bachelor's or higher degree; 76% of these 
students carried out \or were carrying out their father's expectations at the 
Bachelor's level. 

Table 43 also compares fathers' educational expectations with the type of post*- 
secondary attended by sex* For males entering a university, a higher percentage 
of them had fathers who expected them to only complete high school or less than 
for females - 48% versus 35% respectively. Females tended to enroll in other 
forms of post-secondary in the province (private business schools, technical 
schools, nurses training in hospitals) - 33% versus 11% for males. 
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For those father s who expected their children to go to a technical vocational 
school, 402 of the males vent to a conounity college; the laajority of the 
females, S9Z, went ^o *o6her post-secondary* in the province. This may reflect 
the high demand for some community college courses and the few places available 
to sequential students. These results and others in this study seem to indicate 
that more females than males are being influenced by the situation in the 
province's community colleges. A much smaller percentage of females, 57%, than 
males, 712, attended community college in accordance with their fathers* . 
expectations. As previously stated, both males and females tend to carry out 
their father's expectations for a university undergraduate degree or higher. 



TABLE 41 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION FATHER EXPECTED THE RESPONDENT TO COMPLETE 
BY PARTICIPATION IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION AND SEX 



ACTUAL PARTICIPATION (N « 2712) 





YES 


(N « 


1825) 


NO 


(N - 


' 887) 


HIGHEST LEVEL 
FATHER EXPECTED 
TO COMPLETE 


M 

(N - 771) 


(N 


F 

« 1054) 


M 

(N - 399) 


(N 


F 

« 488) 


Complete high school 
or less 


29% 




29% 


67% 




74% 


Technical/vocational 
school 


4% 




5% 


5% 




3% 


CoifflBunity college/ 
university undergraduate 


48% 




46% 


23% 




18% 


Professional, post- 
graduate 


14% 




12% 


3% 




2% 


Other 


5% 




8% 


2% 




3% 
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TABLE 42 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION MOTHER EXPECTED THE RESPONDENTS TO COMPLETE 
BY PARTICIPATION IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION AND SEX 



ACTUAL PARTICIPATION (N » 2786) 





YES 


(N - 


1873) 


NO 


(N - 913) 


HIGHEST LEVEL 
MOTHER EXPECTED 
TO COMPLETE 


M 

(N = 792) 


F 

(N - 1081) 


M 

(N - 409) 


F 

(N - 504) 


Complete high school 
or less 


24% 




28% 


« 

64% ' 


70% 


Technical/vocational 
school 


4% 




6% 


6% 


5% 


Coomiunlty college/ 
universi.y undergraduate 


52% 




48% 


22% 


18% 


Professional, post- 
graduate 


15% 




U% 


6% 


4% 


Other 


5% 




7% 


2% 


3% 
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TABLE 43 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION FATHER EXPECTED THE RESPONDENT TO 

COMPLETE BY TYPE OF.POST-SECOSDARY PARTICIPATION. BY SEX 

N - 1810 



ACTUAL POST-SECONDARY PARTICIPATION 

COMMUNITY OTHER OUTSIDE 
HIOiEST LEVEL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MANITOBA MANITOBA 



EXPECTED BY 



FATHER 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Some high school 


50% 


33% 


38% 


33% 


6% 


34% 


6% 




Complete high school 


46% 


35% 


36% 


25% 


11% 


33% 


7% 


7% 


Technical /vocational 
school 


17% 


23% 


40% 


9% 


27% 


59% 


16% 


9% 


Community College 


17% 


12% 


71% 


57% 


5% 


20% 


7% 


11% 


University - Bachelor's 


82% 


81% 


9% 


8% 


3% 


8% 


6% 


3% 


Law, Dentistry, M.D. 


81% 


68% 


10% 


11% 


1% 


15% 


8% 


6% 


M.A., Ph.D. 


89% 


87% 


3% 


4% 




4% 


8% 


5% 


Other 


55% 


51% 


21% 


10% 


17% 


33% 


7% 


6% 
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CHAPTER VI 



FINANCING POST-SECONDAF.Y EDUCATION 



This chapter focuses on how students' financed their post-secondary education. 
The PDEM-I and II high school surveys had collected considerable data on what 
students* expected their major sources of financing their first-year of post- 
secondary education to be. Actual major sources of financing post-segondary, 
comparisons of students* expected sources and actual sources of financing and 
profiles of those students who received government student aid are discussed. 

Sources of Financing First-Year of Post-Secondary ' 

The findings of this study regarding actual major post-secondary financing 
sources differ from those found in the high school surveys regarding expected 
major sources of financing. Consistratly over the years since 1972, grade 12 
students have indicated summer employment as their expected major funding 
source for post-secondary education. However, as Table 44 indicates, the most 
important actual source of funds for post-secondary was parental or other 
family aid: summer employn^nt was the second most iiqportant source with 20% 
of the respondents indicating it as major source of finances* Students that 
went on to post-secondary education financed their first-year of post- 
seco'-'.ary first, by parental or other f^unily aid, and second, by summer 
emplojrment . 

Sources of Financing First-Year of Post-Secondary by Type of Institution 

Differences emerge in what the students major sources of financing were when 
enrollment in post-secondary was further defined by the type of post-secondary 
institution attended - universities, coHBunity colleges, other post-secondary 
institutions in Manitoba and post-secondary institutions outside Manitoba. 

The most important actual source of financing post-secondary, regardless of 
type cf post-secondary institution, was parental or other family aid (Table 45), 
with students attending a university or a post-secondary institution in the 
province other than a community college having the largest percentages. 
Considerable differences exist in the next major sources. Only those students 
.who attended a university indicated summer employment as the second major 
funding source. A13. other groups ranked it third or fourth. Community college 
students ranked government student aid second in importance. This may be due 
to the fact that the majority of conmunity college students are non-sequential, 
and having being out-of-school one or more years, were sponsored by government 
programs, par::icularly Canada Manpower. Students attending a post-secondary 
institution outside Manitoba had to rely on personal savings as a major funding 
source to a greater extent than other students. 
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TABLE 44 

SOURCES OF FINANCING FIRST-YEAR OF POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



# 



- 


MOST 
IMPORTANT 
(N » 1951) 


SECOND 
MOST IMPORTANT 
(N - 1795) 


Personal savings (not including 
summer employment) 


16% 




16% 


Parental or other family aid 
(includes room and board at home, 
monetary aid) 


•36% 




» 

23% 


Government student aid (includes 
bursary y student loan) 


15% 




10% 


Other scholarships, grants 


2Z 




4% 


Summer employment 


20% 




29% 


Part-time job during academic year 


3Z 




13% 


Full-time job during academic year 


3% 




1% 


Husband or wife working 


1% 




1% 


Other financial sources 


A% 




3% 



'^3 
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V 


TABLE A3 






* 


MAJOR SOURCE OF FINANCING FIRST-YEAR OF 






POST-SECONDARY 

i 

1 


• 

EDUCATION BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


« 


f ( 




TYPE OF INSTITUTION 




SOURCES OF FINANCES 


UNIVERSITIES 
(N - 1081) 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 
(N " A 10) 


OTHERS IN 
MANITOBA 
(N * 299) 


OUTSIDE 
MANITOBA 
(N - 126) 


PpT"I?QT\«1 cfl at "f f> C ft iTiofi 

including suiomer 


14% 


18% 


18% 


24% 


Parental or otlxer family 
aid (includes room and 
board at home^ n^netary 
aid) 


37% . 


33%- 


40% 


. 33% 


Government student aid 
(includes bursarv • 
Student loan) 


. 13%- 


20% 


17% 


12% 


Other scholarships, grants 


3% 


1% 


1% 


4% 


Summer employment 


27% 

T 


10% 


9% 


14% 


Part- time Job during 
academic year 


3% 


5% 


2% 


2% 


Full-time job during 
academic year 


1% 


4% 


6% 


6% 


Husband or wife working 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


Other financial sources 


2% 


8% 


6% 


6% 
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Sources of Financing Firgt-Year of Pogjt-'Secondary by Sex 

Both males and females indicated that parental aid was the major funding sC)urce 
for their post-secondary education; however, a much larger percentage of female, 
41%, than males, 30X, saw it' as a major funding source (Table 46) • Summer 
employment appeared to be not as an important a source to females as it was to 
males, 15% versus 26% respectively*. Government student aid was much more 
imp^rrtant to females than males. 

« 

Expected and Actual Major Sources of Financing First-Year of Post-Secondary 

Table 47 compares what the students' indicated in grade 12 as to be the major 
\ sources of financing their post-secondary education and the actual major sources 

of financing. 



Between 1971/72 and 1977/78, between 36% and 48% of those gradj^ 12 students 
going to post-secondary indicated summer emplo^Tuent as their major source of 
finances. However, in t&rms of importance as an actual source of funding the 
first-year of post-secondary, only '28% of the students indicated it as a major 
source. 

Parental aid remained as the most often stated ^uurce of financing for 46% of 
the respondents. Responses in gr^dc 12 to thf^^as a major financing source 
ranged from a high of 47% in 1971/72 to a low of 28% in 1977/78. 

Thirty-four percent of those students wiio indicated in grade 12 that government 
student aid was their expected major financing source responded that it actually 
was their major financial source.^' 

llie findings presented in Table 47 suggest that a studont planning to ^^o to 
^H>^ t-secondary should be aware thrit a number of financing sources will probably 
l^e required to finance their post-secondary career; few gr:3de 12 students were 
able to identify their major source of funds nnd carry through with t|^at * 
decist4>n. 



Government Student Aid as an Expected and Actual Source o f F ina n e ing First- 
Y ear Post-Secondary by Sex 

NinLhundred and seventeen grade 12 students (388 males; 529 females) indicated 
governinent student aid as a nsa jor :;ource of finances (Table 48) . Though more 
females than males indicated tiiat j^overnnient student aid waS actually a major 
sourpe of financing, the percentages for both sexes were low, 15% and 25% 
Ti-spectivel^ for males and females. Parental aid Vas more often stated as a 
major source for both sexes, but more so for .females. Similarly, more students 
indicated that, summer emplo>Tnent was an actual source, but for a larger per- 
centage of males than females. ^ - 
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MAJOR SOURCE? OF FINANCING FIRST-YEAR OF POST-SECONDARY 

EDUCATION BY SEX • ' 



% • 






SOURCES OF FINANCE 


MALE CN - 807) 
X 


/' 

FEMALE (N - ;.il3> 






S / 








Personal savings (not including 


18 y 


15 • \ 


Parental or other famUly aid 
(Includes ropii and board at' home » 
monetary aid)^ 


30 


41 


x^bvernment btcdent aid (includes' 
l)ursary t student loan) 


11 


• 

18 


' Other scholarships-, grants - 


3 


2 


Shimmer employment 


26 


15 


Part-time job during academic ' year 


3 








2 - - 


Husband or wife working 


1 • 


1 


Other finjncial sources ' 


6 


3 
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COIIPilKISON OF MAJOR SOURCES OF FUNDING FIRST-YIIAR Or POST- SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AS INDICATED IN GSADE 12 AND ACTUAL HAJOK SOURCES 



SOURCES OF FUKDINC 



p. 



savings 



^.-.. -.r^l aid 

I It student aid 

Oc;.v'i- ^vholA' ,hi?S 
Su.i->-r t-sapLiuytaent. 

P .. •■ c ■ t job during 
a-^.S'- i.-.i'*. ycir 

r/.l -l3>i.' j^jb »iuring 
a aJj.-i: year 

ikil»ar.a/wtfe working 

Other financial sources 



PERSONAL 
SAVINGS 



14 
13 
15 
IS 

19 

19 
17 
15 



PARENTAL 
AID 



27 2 

46 

22 

22 

27 

•32 

23 
U 
49 



ACTUU MAJOR SOURCES OF FUNDING FIRST-YEAR POSTrS£C0M>ARY. 

— — IT.'SSAND/ 

FULL-TIME WIFE 
JOB VOaXING 



GOVERNMENT OTHER SUMMER PA&T-TIME 

STUDENT AID SCHOLARSHIPS .EMPLOYMENT JOB 



14% 

11 

34 

27 

13 

13 

16 
13 
12 



2 % 
2 
3 
3 

2 



22% 
21 

18 
23 

28 
21 

• 

15 
22 
14 



4% 

3 

3 
1 



4 
3 



42 
2 

3 

3 



11 



1% 



OTHER 
F1>:.":CIAL TOTAL 
SOURCES N 



2 

4 
6 



432 
6G5 

264 

2'>3 

64S 



73 
23 

66 



82 



TABLE 48 

STITENTS INDICATING GOVERNMENT STUDENT AID AS A MAJOR POST-SECONDARY 
FINANCIAL SOURCE IN GRADE 12 BY ACTUAL MAJOR FINANCIAL SOURCE BY SEX 



ACTUAL liAJOP. SOURCE 
OF FINANCU.'G 


N OF STUDENTS 
AID 


INDICATING GOVERN>TENT 
IN GRADE 12 


MALE 
(N - 388) 




FEMALE 
(N - 529) 


Personal Savings 


17Z 




13% 


Parental Aid 


29% 




3o2 




15% 




25% 


Other Grants 


2% 




2% 


Summer Employment 


26% 




16% 




2X 






Full-time Job 


2% 




2% 


Spouse Working 


1% 




1% 


Other 


6% 




3% 
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Government Student Aid as a Major Source of Financing First-Year by 

Parental Income 

The data on parental income was given by the students in the grade 12 surveys. 
Table 49 Indicates that the largest percentage of students who went to post- 
secondary and indicated government student aid as being their major source of 
financing their post-secondary came from families whose income was in the 
$10,000 - $14,999 range. This is approximately double the number of students 
found in any ot the other income i ategories. 

TABLE 49 

PERCENTAGE OF STITDENTS UIIO ENTERED POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AND WHO INDICATED GOVERNllENT STUDENT AID AS THEIR MAJOR 
SOURCE OF FINANCES BY PARENTAL INCOME 



RECEIVED GOVERNMENT 
PARENTAL INCOME STUDENT AID 





N 


% 


Less than $^,000 


39 


17 


$ A, 000 - 5,999 


.59 


17 


$ 6,000 - 7,999 


35 


15 


$ 8,000 - 9,999 


29 


13 


$10,000 - 14,999 


71 


31 


S15,0UO+ 


17 


7 




230 


100 



Gov ernment St u dent Aid as a Major Source of Financiag First-Year Post- 
Seco ndary by Typ e of Institution and Fa mily Incomg ~ 

About 50% of the 230 students who indicated government student aid was the 
major source of financing their first year of pos t-^secondlary enrolled in a 
university* Of these students the largest percentage, 29%, reported parental 
incomes in the $10,000 - $14,999 range* The second largest group came from 
familiL-'. with incomes in the $4,000 - $5,999 range. The same situation is 
evident tor the other types of post-^secondary , though both conununity colleges 
and other pcst'-secondar y institutions in Manitoba had a larger percentage of 
. their students with parental incomes of less than $4000 (Table 50). 
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' TABLE 50 

GOVERNMENT STUDENT AID AS A MAJOR SOURCE OF FINANCING FIRST-YEAR 
POST- SECONDARY ^BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND FaMILY INCOME 



TYPE OF POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTION ATTENDED 



FAMILY COMMUNITY OTHER OUTSIDE 

INCOME . UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MANITOBA MANITOBA 



$4,000 




15 


(13%) 


15 


(22%) 


9 


(23%) 




( 0%) 


$ 4,000 - 


5,999 


23 


(21%) 


10 


(15%) 


5 


(13%) 


1 


( ^%) 


$ 6,000 - 


7,999 


20 


(18%) 


11 


(16%) 


3 


( 8%) 


1 


( 8%) 


9 8,000 - 


9,999 


14 


(13%) 


7 


(10%) 


8 


( 2%) 




( 0%) 


$10,000 - 


14,999 


33 


(29%) 




(30f<) 


10 


(26%) 


8 


(67%) 


$15,000 + 




7 


( 6%) 


4 


( 6%) 


4 


(10%) 


2 


(17%) 


TOTAL 




112 




67 




39 




12 
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CHAPTER VII 



SOCIQECONOMIC STATUS AND POST-HICm SCHOOL OUTCOMES 



This chapter discusses the post-high school outcomes of Manitoba high school 
students in terms of their socioeconomic status. Socioeconomic status (SES) 
for this report was measured by Blishen*s (1971) revised index scores for 
occupations in Canada. Both Blishen (1967) and Duncan (1961) used prestige 
ranking of occupations to develop an index to measure socioeconomic status. 
For an explanation of the construction of this revised index see Blishen and 
McRoberts (1976). The Blishen index assigns socioeconomic scores to 
occupations based on education, income and prestige scores developed by 
Pineo-Porter (1967). 

Occupations of students, fathers and mothers obtained from the questionnaire 
were originally coded using the Canadian Classification and Dictionary of 
Occupations. These were then recorded and assigned a prestige score based on 
Blishen' s revised index. For all tabulations, unless otherwise noted, socio- 
economic status is based on the prestige of the father's occupation. 



Socioeconomic Status and Post-Secondary Attendance 

As indicated in Table 51, it is evident that high SES students are more likely 
to participate in post-secondary education than students from the medium or low 
SES levels. 78% of these students classified in the high SES level 
participated in post-secondary; this compared to 68% for the medium SES group 
and 60% for the low SES group. 

Table 52 compares socioeconomic status and participation in post-secondary 
education by sex of respondents. Within socioeconomic levels, the largest 
difference i^ participation of males and females in post-secondarv education 
occurred in the high SES level. 78% of the females in the high SES level 
participated in post-secondary as compared to 67% of the high SES males. 
Between SES groups, as the SES level increases, so does the percentage of males 
and females participating in post-secondary education, though the percentage of 
medium SES and high SES males is approximately the same. 

When students are grouped by type of post-secondary education attended after 
high school and SES level, it is evident that the largest majority of students 
in the high SES level, 70% go to university (Table 53). ThiF compares to 
o approximately 60% of students in the medium SES level, and 50% of the students 
in the low SES level. A greater percentage of students in the low and medium 
SES levels went to community colleges and other post-secondary institutions in 
Manitoba (pilvate business schools, technical schools, etc.) than high SES 
level students. ^ 
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TABLE 51 

SOCIOECONOMIC STA^S AITO PARTICIPATION IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

N 2935 ^ 



SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS 



POST-SECONDARY PARTICIPATION 

NO 



DID NOT 
STATE 



YES 



N/A (N = 232) 


1% 


( A) 


71% 


(164) 


28% 


( 64) 


Low (N = 1358) 


1% 


( 8) 


60% 


(815) 


39% 


(525) 


Medium (N = 730) 


1% 


(10) 


68% 


(405) 




(225) 


High (N - 615) 


1% 


( A)' 


782 


(478) 


21% 


(133) 



TABLE 52 

SOCIOECONO>fTC STATUS Al.'D PARTICII'ATION IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

BY SEX 



SOCIOECONOiMIC 
STATUS 



LOW 

MEDIUM 

HIGH 



POST-SECONDARY PARTICIPATION 



YES 



NO 



MALE 



FEI'ALE 



MALE 



FE>1ALE 



59% (338) 62% (468) 41% (239) 38% (283) 
69% (222) 69% (268) 31% (102) 31% (119) 
67% (113) 78% (281) 33% ( 55) 22% ( 78) 
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TABLE 33 

POST-SECONDARY ATTENDANCE: PERCENTAGES BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 
AND TYPE OF POST-SECONDARY ATTENDED 
N - 1773 

SOCIOECONOJUC TYPE OF POST- SECONDARY ATTENDED 

STATUS UNIVERSITIES COMMUNITY OTHER OUTSIDE 



High (N = 473) 7^% (330) 

Medium (N » ^90) 57% (277) 

Low (N = 810) 49% (396) 



COLLEGES MA15IT0BA MANITOBA 



14% ( 68) 9% ( 43) 7% (32) 
24% (117) 13% ( 64) 7% (32) 
24% (191) 20% (162) 8% (61) 
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Highest Level of Education Father Expected Respoadetit to Coaplete 

Low SES respondents had fathers who expected them to complete only a high^ 
school or less education (Table 54). About 40% of the low SES males and 
females had. fathers who expected them to take some form of post-secondary 
education. This contrasts with 70Z of the high SES level students whose 
fathers expected them to complete some form of post-secondary education. 

Few differences exist between high SES level ma^es and females and low SES 
level males and females in terms of father's expectations to complete some form 
of post-secondary; however , for medium SES level respondents , 56S of the males 
had fathers expecting them to complete some form of ^Qatraecondaty education ^ " 
as compared to 48^ for females. 

Table 55 and 56 compare the fathers' and mothers' level of education with their 
expectations for the level of education their son/daughter would complete. As 
would be expected, as the mothers' level of education increases so does her 
educational expectations. Fifty percent of the cithers with less than a 
complete high school education expected their children to only complete high 
school. This decreases to 16% for mothers with a community college or 
university undergraduate education. Conversely, about one-third of mothers 
with less than a complete high school education expected their children to 
complete a community college or university education. This increases to about 
55% for mothers with a community college or university education. There are 
few differences between mothers' educational expectations for males or females. 

Results are similar when fathers' education Is compared to their educational 
expectations. The higher the father's level of education the greater is his 
expectations for the educational achievement of his son/daughter . The 
percentage of children expected to complete a community college or university 
(undergraduate) education increases from approximately 33% for fathers with 
some high school education to approximately 53% for fathers with a community 
college or university (undergraduate) education. Also the percentage of 
students expected to complete a Masters or Doctorate degree or a professional 
degree such as Law, Dentistry or Medicine is much "larger for students whose 
father has a comnunity college/university (undergraduate) degree or a post 
graduate degree. ' Educational expectations of fathers for males or females are 
very similar. Some differences exist for fathers who have a technical- 
vocational education and their expectations for educational achievement at the 
community college/university (undergraduate) level - 59% for males versus 36% 
for females; similarly, fathers who have a community college /university (under- 
graduate) degree expect 29% of their sons to complete ^post-graduate (Masters, 
Doctorate) or professional degree (Law> Medicine, etc.) as compared to 16% for 
females. 
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TABLE 54 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION YOUR FATHER EXPECTED YOU TO COMPLETE BY 

SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND SEX 

N - 2575 





HIOI 


MEDIUM 




LOW 


LEVEL OF 
EDUCATION 


MALE 
(N - 242) 


FEMALE 
(N - 352) 


MALE 
(N - 320) 


FEMALE 
(N - 375) 


MALE 
<N » 562) 


FEMALE 
(N - 724) 


Some high school 


1% 


1% 


2% 


1% 


4% 




Complete high 
school 


23Z 


23% 


33% 


43% 


49% 


• 48% 


Techaical/ 
vocational school 


4% 


2% 


3% 


4% 


5% 


6% 


Community college 


9% 


10% 


12% 


11% 


11% 


11% 


University - 
Bachelor's degree 


42% 


40% 


31% 


28% 


21% - 


20% 


Degree in Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry 
etc . 

1 


10% 


14% 


9% 


7% 


4% 


4% 


Master's or 
Doctoral degree 


7% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


Other 

- - t- 


4% 


7% 


6% 


6% 


4% 


7% 
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HnTHERij* EiHJCATICai BY HIGHEST IXVEL HOTHER EXPECTED RESPC»©?Nr^ ,T0 (XWM-OT »t SEX 

U « 2669 



HOTHERS''lE\Tl 
Oy EDUCATION 



L£V£L Of EIHJCATIOV EXFECTSD TO OCmPLEIE 

sJcS^lgh Conplttc T»cholc«l- Cd^uaity CoU«i5« ~ Mtit«r«. Doctors, OtST 

School High School Vociclooal Scl^ool Uaiwtity (l^«riir«du*t«) Uv, K«Sicli» 



Song H i 'Sc hool 
r«€uJc (N • 9U) 



52 (15) 

n (29) 



4AX (282) 
(436) 



5S (31) 
7S (62) 



37% (2^8) 

32t C2aa> 



8Z (Si) 
5X (43) 



3X (21) 
6t CSS) 



U ( 3) 
2X i 65 



32X ( 79) 
3t ( Si) 



4X ( 9) 

3X ( 5) 



44Z (108) 
46Z (121) 



UX (34) 
UX (28) 



5X {ID 
7X (19) 



Tcrhnlcii icnal School 

Above High School 

r*i« (N - 66; 



29X ( 25) 
25X ( 33) 



72 ( 6) 
bX ( 7) 



42X ( 36) 
.47X ( 62) 



17X (14) 
16X (21) 



6X ( S) 
6X ( 8) 



0% 



Co-^r^unlty Loli^fO, University 

}Uil« (N - 
F«3iale (N - 183) 



161 ( ii4) 
ISt ( 28) 



4S ( 6) 
4S C 8) 



54X C 81) 
532 (100) 



i9X (29) 
192 (35) 



6X C 9) 
9X 07) 



Dtnil stry 

MaIc (r - 16) 
FtfMilc (N « 6) , 



'X ( 1) 



3s: C 6) 
67X ( 4) 



SIX C 8) 
33X C 2) 



6X ( i) 



Other 

"^^e (N - 13) 
F«sul« (N • 4) 



23X ( 3) 
23X ( S) 



5X { 1) 



62Z { S) 
6«'S { It,) 



X5Z C 2) 



n i J) 
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TABLE 56 
- li - 2617 



10 CaMPZXTE BY SEX 




School 



So-« Hi fh School 

—fiiirir? - >33> 3E (24) 

r«svl« - IO07) 4E (36) 

Hifh S chooi Cr^diuf 

r*m*U (K - I5l> nil) 

T^chaical-Wtiofyg School 

Mal« - 53) ^ « ( I) 

F«iui« <K - 81) IZ ( 1) 

,f 

Co«w>lc>* Coll«Mi Unlv«r»ity 

r«rjl« (N - i94) 12 { i) 

{^tuU (11-44) 

— sr« - 7) ( 

TMl* 41S •IS) > - 



IXVEL OF EDUCATION ESOPJ^tSD GO^lJ^t 



Ulfh School 



Law, y^iicin« 



49E C357) 
(4S^) 



29X ( 45) 

MS ( 47) 



251 ( 13) 
3«Z ( 29) 



UZ ( 16) 
19S f 36> 



nt < s) 

Alt i 5) # 



29Z ( 2) 
33X ( *) 



5Z C34) 
M (58) 



3X < 4) 



SX ( 4% 

3t ( iW 



IS ( I) 

n i 3) 



SX < 1) 
2X ( 1) 



6X ( 1} 



33t «40) 

iit C3n) 



SIX < In 

52X C 78) 

59X /3I) 
3«X ( 29) 



50X C 67) 
Six (lOS) 



39X ( 13) 
41X C 18) 



25X C 2) 
33X <.,6) 



1 



61 (45) 
5X (53) 



13X (20) 
UX (17) 




292 (38) 
J6X (32) 



3AX (13) 
36X (16) 



14X ( I) 



$1 I 



14X C 
2SX < 



J 
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Reaaons forvTakifiygogt-Secondary Education by Socloeccnoialc Status and Sex 

Ali groups iri|icat«d that the major reasons for attending post-secondary were: 
(1) - To bbtmW a degree/l^am a trade; (2) To get a better (interesting) job; 
(3) To get a general education; and (4) Personal enrichsent/self-fulfillaent. 

Some differences existed between SES le\^ls (Table 57). While a slightly latger 
percentage" of high and, medium SES males thiiu low SES males indicated ' to get a 
better/ interesting job* as an important reason, the opposite was true for 
females; i.e., low SES fj^oaleS saw this as being a more important reason than 
mediu?i or high' StS femalfcs. A larger percentage of l^igh SES females itidicat^d 
they went to post-secondary 'to get a general education* than did low SES 



females 



Within SES levels^ the largest difference e^ist^between low SES males and 
females on the reason 'to obtain a degr^ee, learn a trade.* Thirty-four pei^cent 
of the females saw this as an important reason as compared to 29% of the males. 
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Reasons for Selecting Program of Study by Socioeconomic Status and Sex 

Overall ther^ were three major reasons why students selected their program of 
studies (Table 5p) : (i) challenging and interesting program, (2) opportunities 
fot good jobs with high pay upon graduation; and (3) desirad skills and 
training in thiq ar«a. 

Between SES levels there were some differences in reasons for selecting a 
-program of studies. Over 60% of the respondents in all three SES levels 
ixidicated "challenging and interesting program" as a reason for selecting their 
program of study with high SES feAales having the largest percentage response; 
a sigaller percentage of high SES respondents indicated "desired skills and 
, training in. this area'* than did medium ot low level SES respondents. 

Within a SES l^^el, differences occur. A larger percentage of high SES females, 
66%, indicated -"challenging and interesting program" as a major reason than did 
high SES males, 61%. A larger percentage of females than males in all three 
SES levels indicated "desired skills and training in this area" as a major 
reason! Si^lajrly, more males in all three SES levels than females indicated 
they clttJse theit program because of "opportunities for a good job with high pay 



upon graduation] 
and females. 



The percentage difference was greatest for high SES males 
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REASONS FOR TAKING POST-SECONDARV XDUCATION 
BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



TES LEVgt 



LOtf 



HIGH / MEDIUK 



31Z (57) 31X (68) 29% ( 97) 

34S (95) 34% (90) 34Z (157) 



27Z (49) 272 (59) 252 ( 83) 

212 (59) 25% (64) 282 (129) 



292 (53) 262 (57) 292 ( 96) 

302 (84) 272 (70) 252 (117) 



72 '13) 112 (24) 102 ( 34) 

92 (26) 112 (30) 1D2 ( 45) 

12 ( 2i 22 ( 5) 

12 (4) 12 ( 2) 12 ( 6) 



32 (5) 22 ( 4) 22 ( 7) 

12. (4) 22 ( 4) 12 ( 5) 



12 ( 2) • - C 1) - ( 1) 

- .< 1) ii C -1) - ( 1) 



22 (4) 12 ( 2) 12 ( 2) 

12 ( 4) . - • 12 ( 4) 



12 ( 4) 



To obtain a degree ^ 1< 
a trade 



-male 
-feaale 



To get a better/interesting 
job • 

-male 

-fensale 

To get a general edujatton 
-male 
-female 

Personal enrlchngnt, self - 
fulfillment 

-male 

-female 

Financial independence 
-xsale 
-fexoale 

No other plana 
-male 

-f«i!male 

Bid not want to work 
'•male 
-female 

Parents encouraged 
-male 
-female 

College Athletio 
-male 
-female 



5.5 



TABLE 58 

MAJOR REASONS FOR SELECTIKG PPOGRAM OF STUDIES BY SOCIOECONOMIC 

STATUS ANQ SEX 



SES LEVEL 

MAJOR REASONS 



HIGH MEDIUM LOW 



Opportunities for gcxxJ job with 

high pay upon graduation 

-Miai 18S ( 33) 16X ( 36) 16J: ( 53) 

-Feaal^ 8Z ( 22) 11% ( 29) ICS ( 45) 

Opportunity to select a field 
of study allowing for enployroent 
in honie comm unity 

__ . IZ ( 5) - 12 ( 2) 

-Female - IX ( 2) IS ( 4) 

Challenging and interesting 

pro pram 

iMale 61Z (112) 66Z (140) 62Z (201) 

-Femle 66% Ci84) 64Z (165) 62% (276) 

2% (5) 1% ( 2) 

1% ( 3) - ■ { i) - { 1) 



Recoimoended by parents/frieada 

-Male • - 2% ( 5) 1% ( 2) 



-Female 



Desired skills and training in 

iMili 122 ( 22) 14S ( 30) i6S ( 52) 

-F«nal« 20% C 55) 162 C 42) 242 (105) 



Restriction on entrance to 
other progran^a 

-Female 



12 ( 2) - 12 ( 2) 

- ( 1) (1) ( ^) 



Never seriously considered 

another ^ .v / ,k 

— issn IX c n 12 ( ^) < *5 



-Fejnalc 



3= (7) 22 ( 2) 12 ( 6) 



Guidance/career counselor ^ 

advise d progran , ^ ^ # .i^ 

,Kale CD 12 < 3) 12 ( 3) 

12 ( 2) 12 (2) - ( 1) 



-Female 



Preparation for 

-Male 
-Fexnale 



professio nal factilty ^ 

^ ' ' ^Male 65; ( 11) 2% 5 2% ( J 

1% (4) 5% ( 12) IZ ( 4) 
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Major Reasons for Delaying Post-Secondary Education by Soeioeconoflilc Status 

and Sex 

Table 59 compares major reasons tor delaying entry into post-secondary for 
males and females by socioeconomic status level* 

A number of differences are evident between SES levels. While overall* males 
were more apt than females to indicate thai: they "wanted some work experience" 
as a reason for delaying their post-secondar/ education, the percentage of high 
SES males doing so was slightly higher than for low SES males. Many 
respondents indicated that they delayed going on to post-secoedary education 
because *!they did not know what they wanted to do.'* In terms of sex and SES 
levels, a larger percentage of low SES males, 26%, indicated this as a reason 
than did medium or high SES males. However, the opposite is true for females; 
a larger percentage of high and medium SES females indicated this as a reason 
than did low SES females* Adeqxiacy of finances was also a reason for delaying 
entry into post-secondary. This was expecially true for low SES males and 
females, 27% and 23% respectively, than for other SES levels. 

Since many courses in the province's community colleges and some university 
courses have a quota for new enrollees, some students cannot ^tart their post- 
secondary immediately after high school and start at a later date. ^^Earliest 
possible start date" was a major reason for medium SES males and high SES 
females . ^ 

Within individual SES levels, there were also differences. "Waited to take a 
break from school" was a major reason for 21% of the medium SES females but only 
12% of the medium SSS males. As previously stated, both between SES levels ar.d 
within the same SES level, a larger percentage of males than females "wanted 
some work experience" before go^^^g on to post-secondary. A larger percentage of 
medium and high SES females than males were undecided about their future and so 
delayed their post-secondary education. The availability of adequate finances 
appeared to be more of a problem for males in all SES levels than females. 
Delayed entry into post-secondary because of start dates appeared to be a 
problem moreso for low and high SES females than for their male counterparts. 
This may be a reflection of the type of courses in which females enroll. For 
example, at the community colleges, one of the areas in which females 
traditionally enroll are Health Science courses - ,diploma nursing, practical 
nursing, medical technology, etc. These courses receive many more applications 
for entry than course quotas permit. Thus many applicants are place on wait- 
lists tor future entry dates. 
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TABLE 59 

MAJOR REASONS FOR DELAYING POST- SECONDARY EnUCATION Bf 
SOCIOFCONOMIC STATUS AiJD SEX 



SES LEVEL 

tSAJOR REASONS 



HIGH MEDIUM LOW 



Wanted to take a break 
fron srhooi 

-Female 

Vantcu some work 
experience 

-Male 

-Female 



12% (4) 
12% (4) 



27% (9) 
18% (6) 



12% ( 6) 
21% ( 8) 



9% C 8) 
9% I 9) 



26% (13) 23% (20) 
21% ( 8) 17% (16) 



Did jOt know what I 
wanted to do 



-Female 



21% (7) 18% ( 9) 26% (22) 

272 (9 29% (11) 23% (22) 



UnrifpH t o bu y thlrtp.s _ _ 
-Female 



2% ( 1) 



( A) 
1% ( 1) 



Disillusioned about 
going oil to post- 
secondary 

-Fernaia 



2Z (1) 



42 ( 2) 



Did not hiivc adequate 
f iyin nccs to co n tinue 

-Female 

Adfeifjuate parental 

port not avnilablQ^ 



18% (6) 
12% (4) 



16% ( 8) 27% (23) 
8% C 3) 23% (22) 



U;intGd to trnvf^l 



-Male . 
-Feirnle 



12% (4) 
9% (3) 



1 ( 2Z) I ( 1%) 

5% C 2) "iX ( 5) 



Enrlli'st possible Gtart 
diiT ..^ 



9% (3) 22% fil) , 'J% ( 8) 

24% (8) 16% ( (>) 207. (19) 
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Major Souirc«B of Financing Ftrst-Vear of Po8t-Secon4ary Edttcatlc» by 
Socioeconomic Status and Sex 

As previously indicated » three major sources of finances were identified by 
students: parental or other faioily aid (includes rooa and board at home), 
sunner enploynent and personal savings (not including sussDer eiaployment) . 

^ome important differences eioerge when the data are examined by frocioeconomic 
status and sex of respondents (Table 60). A larger percentage of high SES 
students indicated that 'parental or other faioily aid was the ma jot source of 
finances than did either medium or low SES students. The percentages range 
from 2BX for low SES males tc 33Z for high SES males and from 382: for leu SES 
females to 482 for high SES females. It is also evident that .within SES levels, 
females place much more importance on p&raatal aid than do males, regardless of 
SES level. Forty-eight percent of fche'liigh level SES females Indicated it as 
..a major financing source as cmnpared to 33% of ' the high SES males. Similar 
differences lexist within the other SES levels. ^. 

* Summer employment' was another financial source identified as being more 
important lc high SES level students than medium or low SES respondent!! . It is 
also apparent that 'summer employn^nt' is of more importance to males on all 
SES levels than females. For example, while 33% of the high SES males 
identified ' summer employment' as the major source of finances, only 23% of the; 
high SES females did so. 

'Govenunent student aid* was an important funding source for a larger percentage 
of low SES respondents than high or medium SES level respondents. Also, within 
SES levels, a larger percentage of low SES females, 2A%, indicated *govemme;it 
student aid' as a major funding source than did low SES males, 13%« 



TABLE 60 

MAJOE SOURCES 0' FINANCING FIRST-YEAR OF POSI-SECOSDARY BY 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AHO SEX 



SOURCES OF 
FINANCING 



HIGH ' 



SES LEVEL 



HEOIUH 



LOW 



Personal savings (not 
including sumr^r- 
effli>loyin<nt 

-Fwnala 

FarestaX or other 
f ^ ail y aid 

-Male 

-Female 



Goveiiiment student aid 
-Kale 
-Fesale 

Other scholarshipa; 
grants _ 

-Male 

-Feoala 

Sucaer eiaploynent 
"Male 
-Feoala 

Part-time Job during 
acadeaic yea^' , 

-Male 

-Female 

Full-time job during 
academic year 

-Kale 

-Feoala 



Husband /wife warktng 
-Male 
-Fenala 

Other financial sourcea 
-Mala 
-Feaal« 



162 ( 30) 
I2Z ( 33) 



33Z ( 62) 

48% (136) 



5% ( 9) 
7% { 20) 



3X C 

1% c 



6) 
4) 



33S C 63) 
232 ( 65) 



4S € 7) 
4Z ( 10) 



32 C 5) 
42 K 11) 



- ( 1) 



162 ( 36} 
172 ( 44) 



322 ( M) 
452 (120) 



82 ( 17) 
122 ( 33) 



32 C 7) 
32 ( 8) 



272 C 60) 
172 C '»4) 



5% ( ID 
32 ( 7) 



12 ( 2) 



"192 < 65) 
152 ( 69) 



262 ( 95) 
382 C175) 



152 C 50) 
242 (110) 



22 ( 5) 
22 ( 8) 



222 ( 74) 
122 ( 54) 



22 ( 7) 
32 ( 13) 



32 (6) 52 ( 16) 

12 (2) 22 ( U) 



12 ( 3) 
12 ( 4) 



4S ( 
12 ( 



7) 
4) 



62 C 13) 62 ( 20) 
22 (6) 42 ( 20) 



1 00 
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Major MaMons for not PTttclpatlng in Foat-Sacondary Education by Socio- 
economic StatuM and S«c 

The major reason why high school studsnts 4id not continue on to po{it--fecondary 
was that they wanted to start working (Table 61). This was eapecially an 
inportant reason for high SES level males; within SSS levels, aore nales 
perceived this to be a major reason than did females, especially at the high. 
SES level where there vas a difference of 16Z. 

— - -Maay-hi^-echeol -stu d ents wcrenmdeclded as to what they wanted to do; about 
15X of the high and medium SES level respondents indicated thi# as a major 
reason as compared to IIZ of the low SES ISvfl respondents. Vith the exception 
of, the medium SES females, sli«gti£ly more females than males indicated this as 
a reason. 

A larger percentage of high SES level respondents, 15%, indicated that they did not 
go on to f>ost-secondary because they lacked a major stibject, than did 
medium (13%) or low (7Z) SES respondents. With the exception of the high°SES 
category, males were more apt .to indicate this as a major reason. 

A smaller percentage of high SES level respondents than medium or low SES 
respondents Indicated that they were not interested in going on to post- 
secondary, 6% compared to about 12%. Slightly move females than males in each 
of the SES levels indicated this as a reason. 

Limited finances were a major reason for not participating in post-secondary 
education for low SES students. With the exception of medium SES females, 
limited finances was more often indicated as a reason for males than females in 
the high and low SES categories. 

A larger percentage of females than males in each of the SES levels indicated 
marriage as a reason for not going on to post-secondary after high school. 



Major Reasons for Leaving High School Before Graduating from Grade 12 

« 

Most students who left grade 12 before graduation indicated they did so because - 
they only had one subject to complete. Between SES levels a larger percentage 
of the medium SES level respondents, 46%, indicated this as a major reason' than 
did high or low SES respondents. Within SES. levels, females in the high and 
low SES levels itwre often Indicated this as a reason than did males in the same 
SgS level (Table 62). 

•Lack of interest' was also a major reason for leaving high school for high SES 
respondents and» within an SES level category, taore so for males. 

The largest percentage of respondents who Indicated they left high school 
because they started working were high SES males. Only in the medium SES level 
djLd larger percentage of females than males indicate this as a reason* 

Failure was most often stated as a reason for not completing high school by high 

SES students than any others* While more m^lcs than females in the _low SES _ _ . 

level category indirat^d this as -a- reason , thgngpposite was~evident for high and 
medium SES level respondents. 
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TiUllE 61 

MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT PARTICimiNO UJ POST-SKCOSBARY ISDUCATlON 
BY SOSIOECOKOKIC STATOS AiJD §gX 



!LUOR REASONS 

s 



HIGH 



SES LEVEL 



MEDIUM 



LOU 



Litr.iti -d finances 

~Kafe 102 ( 5) lOS (iO) 

-Feoialc 7S C 5) 152 Ci7) 

Marriage 
-Male 

-Female 92 ( 7) 6% ( 7) 

Undffcided as to vhat to 
do 

' -ttale 152 ( 7) 172 (16) 

-F»:»al« " 18% (14) 112 (12) 

Star ted working 

""iie 542 (26) 422 (41) 

' -Female 382 (29) 41% (45) 



162 ( 36) 
162 ( 35) 



22 ( 4)- 
92 ( 25) 



lis ( 26) 
14% ( 38) 



472 (109) e 
392 (107) 



Travul 
-Male 
-Female 



32 ( 2) 



22 ( 2) 



12 ( 3) 

12 ( 2) 



Nettdtid, at home 
-Kale 
-Ftoale 

Not interested in post- 
secondary education 

-Female 

Pare nts discouraped it 
-Mole 
-Female 

L a cki ng major subject 

-Female 



6;^ ( 3) 

8% ( 6) 



12 ( n 



15?: ( 7) 
i7J. (13) 



12 ( I) 



14S CI4) 
19% (21) 



12 ( 2) 



13K (13) 
7% ( 8) 



22 ( 4) 
- ( I) 



152 ( 26) 
192 ( 54) 



- ( I) 



7% ( 17) 
5% ( 15) 



1 
I 
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TABLE 62 

KA.tO& REASONS FOR tEAVING HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE GRADUATION 

t 

FROM uRADE 12 BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND SEX 



MAJOR 



REASONS 



HIGH 



SES LEVEL 



MEDIUM 



Oaly had one*' subject to 
complete 

-Male 

-Feaale 

Lack of interest 
-Male 
-Female 

To go CO a different 
institution 

-Male 

-Female 



332 (4) 
43% C3) 



25X (3) 
14% (I) 



46S (12) 
462 (10) 



19% ( 5) 

5% ( -1) 



5% ( 1) 



23% (U) 
42% (19) 



17% ( 8) 
16% ( 7) 



4% ( 2) 
7% ( 3> 



To atast w>rkins 
-Male 
-Female 

Failed 
-Male 
-Female 



33% (4) 



8% (1) 
29% (2) 



19% ( 5) 
23% ( 5) 



4% ( I) 
9% ( 2) 



25% (14) 
7% ( 3) 



8% ( 4) 
4% ( 2) 



i03 
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Hajor Reasons for not Graduating from a Poat-Secondary Insttitutlon by 
SocioeconoaBic Status and Sex 

The main reason why studentd did not graduate froa post-atcoadary was that they 
did not enjoy thei» course of study. About 111 of the students in each of the 
SES levels indicatdji this as a major reason. A larger percentage of males, 
152, in the low SES categooy said this was a oajor reanon than males in the 
high and medium SES levels. For females, a larger percentage of high and 
medium SES lev si famales indicated this as a reason than low SES females. 
Within SES levels, a larger percentage of low SES males, 15Z, than females, 7%, 
indicated they did not enjoy the course (Table 63). 

A larger percentage of- medium SES respondents indicated that they got a 
permanent job than did respondents from the other SES levels. This was 
. particularly true for males in the medium SES level. 

Though small numbers of students were involved, 28 students indicated 'finances* 
as a reason for not graduating from post-secondary. The largest number of these 
students, 16, were in the low SES level, Mor^ females than males in the low 
and mediusn SES categories expressed finances as a reason for not graduating 
from post-secondary. 

Goals for Attending a Post-Secondary Institution by Socioeconomic Status and Sex 

The four major goals for attending post-secondary were: (1) to help identify 
and develop your personal interysts, aptitudes and talents; (2) to prepare for 
immediate emplo^nt and careers aftei^ graduation; (3) to develop critical 
intellectual skills for problem solving and learning; and (4) to acquire a 
general well-rounded education. Differences between SES levels and within SES 
levels for each of these goals will be discussed (Table 64). 

Identification of personal interests, aptitudes and talents . A larger percentage 
of high and medium SES males and females perceived "^this goal to be important 
than did low SES males and females. Within SES levels there was a larger per- 
centage of females than males who^ identified this goal as "quite" or "very 
important". 

Preparation for immediate eroploynant and careers after graduation . Over two- 
thirds of the medivun and low SES males and females indicated this goal as being 
"quite" or "very important" for attending post-secondary; this compared to about 
602 of the high SES students. Within SES levels, more females than males 
indicated this goal as important. 

" Peveloping critical intellectual skills for problegi solving and- leaxningj . 
- Except for medium level SES tosles, where 62% indicated this goal as bing "quite" 
or "very important", all other SES groups accorded it about the same in 
importance, Within SES levels a lower percentage of females in the medium and 
low SES levels perceived it as being important. 

Acquiring a general well-rounded education. While a larger percentage of high 
SES females indicated this reason as "quite" or "very important", there were 
little differences between males in all SES categories and between females in the 
medium and low SES categories. Within SES categories, females tended to attach 
more importance to this reason than males, with the largest percentage difference 
Q between high SES females and high SES males. 
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TABLS 63 

MAJOR REASONS FOR NOT GRADUATING FROM POST-SECONDARY BY 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND SEX 

f 

HAJOR ^ SES LEVEL 

REASONS HtGB (lEDim. LOV 



Financial probleaa 

-rale 5X ( 5) .U ( I) 4Z ( 7) 

-Female 1% ( D 4% ( 5) SJ ( 9) 

Did not tin joy eoorse 

-Male 9% ( 9) lOZ (id) ISZ (25) 

-Feinal. 10% (15) 11% (14) 7Z (14) 

Got a permanent job 

2Z ( 2-) 12Z (12) IZ { 2) 

-Female 4Z (6) 5Z ( 6) 5Z (10) 

Il lness 

- IS ( I) 2Z ( 3) 

-Female • - - 12 ( 2) 

VaiiUud to earn money 

Ijyl^ - IZ ( 1) IZ ( 2) 

-Fmale 1% ( 2) - IZ ( 2) 

Failed 

~ -K^le 4% (4) 3Z ( 3) 3Z C 5) 

-Female 4Z (6) 22 ( 2) 52 (11)^ 

Too difficult to work ^ 

and V P t o sc hoo l * 

"""rOTe 7% ( 7) lOZ (10) 8Z (13) 

-Female ♦ lOZ (14) 82 (11) 8% (16) 

Pe rsonal P.t-'niona 

^fin'e - IZ ( 1) 2Z ( 3) 

. i^ic 12 ( 1) ( 5) 17. i 2) 
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OQUUJt n» ATTStOXKC * MSt-MCOHMIY SMSTITVnor BY SlKXOCCniONXC 
' , SXAm AMP S(X • • 



COALS SFJ tEVEL 



To Acquire • cffocriLl w«Il- * 

451 { 87) 46* (102) kkX (150) 
-FcmU 6U (171) SU (139) (240) 

To 4«v«Iop ctie5cBl lotcUcctuft]^ 
•kill0 for probXvA ioXving &nd ^ tv 
»^ lgaf_nln& J • * 

^Kli« 52X (100) $21 (13^ 52X (175) 

-FMlbl* . . 5U CU3) 48% (12$) 4eS (213) 

To bclp IdAfitify i^od d«v«lop * ^ 

your p«rftoaAl lRt#r«fC«« 

"^SfU ' 652 (125) . 66S.(U7) • ' 61S (206) 

*r«atic - 76S 1^15) 7^ (197) 71t (330) 

To diicowr your vocBtloaal 

'yS^ 37X ( 7ljf 42S ( 93) (130 

-Fmlt 57$ (159^ 56^ (U6) (229) 

To prcpftf* for ia»»dlata « 

«ftrr gg fldumt I on 

riili ' 59S (112) 67S (150) 66* (223) 

•F«mU <^ -^.655 (ISA) 7U (188) 74X (345) 

To Bcct «c«(i«nlc r«i^uiri£tiirnti» « 
for CuCurtf «Qtry Ifsto « 
profcpsiofial faculty («$• 

Uw- Mtid lctnfe . »' • 
-S7U 33S ( 62) 263: ( 57) ^72 C 91) 



-FwU 32S ( 68) 352 ( 92) 24S (1^2) ^ 



To devi^lop skill* for 
IftA^i^rkihlp in c^sasunlty 



-T^^ WX ( 21) UX < 25) \bX ( 55) 

-FcjMlr 245 ( 67) 23S ( 61) 225 (100) 

To prepare for participntion 
la socUi, political or 
cultural llf« . 

I^iTl^ I9t ( 26) \n ( 37) 182 ( 61) 

.F«Bi*lc 28X ( 78) 27t ( 73) 24X (112) 

To dcvtlop « b«ct«r 

fociuty'ft institutions ^ 
hi'itorv, i?xp«ct:«tioit]» 

'^iiu < ^0) 25t ( 56) 24;. ( 79) 

361 (lOi) 36Z ( 96) 33S (151) 



*P«^c<!^^t0fcJ Mgurus xvXmx to thosie rt;»pof*U4;nts Intilcstinjj « tool «s 
b«ia|f "Huiti:*' or *'v<jry laipottanL" on A live point i^cali:- Oihtt 
rc&ponjftfe9 vsrs "not Isiponant, ROffi/v-hf^t if^portanL, end l»i>ortk^t'. 



CHAPTER VIII 
LABOUR ffARKET OUTCOMES 

This chapter ,vill Investigate the labour laaxf^t outcomes of students aun^eyed 
in the outcomes study.^ Variables looked at will be how satisfied the 
respondent is vith their present job, how veil education prepared them for 
their present job, labour market stacus, weekly and hourly earnings and 
average hours worked per week. Groups looked at in detail will be all 
respondents, non-high school graduates (persons not completing their high 
school successfully), high school graduates, non-*post-secondary gi^aduates 
(persons beginning but not. finishing or not successfully completing their 
post-setiondary education), post-^secondary graduates, males and females* 
Breakouts by the year respond^ts graduated from high school are also included 
as well as additional detailed breakdowns of occupations of respondents. 

Outcome Categories by Labour Market Characteristics - Summary' Results 

Table 65 indicates respoiises for all respondents, non-high school 
graduates, high school graduates , non-post^secondary graduates, 
post-secondary graduates, males and females. When asked how satisfied they 
were with their present job, 61% of non-nigh schdol graduates and 59% of 
non-post-secondary graduates were satisfied or very satisfied compared to 
64% of .high school graduates and 69% of post-^secondary graduates who were 
satisfied with their present job. For all respondents, 64% were satisfied 
compared to 62% of males and 66% of femaler. 

While only 25^ of non-high school graduates and 24% of non-post-secondary 
graduates thought that their education prepared them well or very well for 
their present job, 42% of high school graduates and 59% of post-sec'bndary 
graduates were satisfied 4^ how well they were prepared. There w^re 46% of 
females who were somewhat prepared or well prepared^ for their job compared 
to 36% of males. 42% of ^11 respondents were somewhat or well prepared. * j 

Labour market status of respondents in November, 1977 indicated that the 

« 

employmfn^/populatiofa ratio fot non-high school graduates was 75,6%, 63.9% 
for non-post-se^^dary graduates, 53% for high school graduates and 55.9% for 
post-secondary /graduates. The employmen^t /population ratio for females was 52.2% 



TABI£ 65 

OUXCOHE CAT£GO&I£S BV LABOUR MARKET CHARACTERISTICS 



Category 




Total Resp^>ndents 

■ s HoB-Hi^ School (i**ast^a[. 

High School Graduates 

*ltoii Post-SeconcUry 
Graduates 

Post-Secondary Graduates 

FMales 

Hales 



Number of 
RegpoRdeitts 



2,835 
178 

2,6a 

306 

916 
lf479 
1,150 



Hov Satisfied 
Arc You kfith 
Pres«it_Job_ 



6^.1Z 

61,0 
6^.2 

58.7 
69-1 
65.6 

62.3 



How VeU Did 
Your Educaticm 
Pr^are You 
For Yuur Job . 



i;«abc^ Market Status of Respondents 
NoveKb»r/77 



^ployed L^oG^oyed 

s 



W.3X 

25.2 
42.0 

24.2 
58.9 
45.6 
35.7 



54.7 

75.6 
53.0 

63^9 
55.9 
52.2 
58.0 



3.3 
-4.i 
3.3 

3.9 
3.3 
3.0 
3.6 



f 

Id 

School 



36.5-1^5. 
12,2 



Other 



3S.5 

25.3 
36.S 
35.4 
37.3 



).5 
5.2 



6.9 
4.1 
7.4 

3.0 



Labour 
Market 

P«ticipation 
Hate is 



58.0 
79.7 
56,3 

67.8 
59.2 

55.2 
61.6 



Ihenploysient 
Rate % 



5.6 
5.1 
5.8 

5.3 
5.6 
5.5 
5.8 



^^amings 

of Broloyed. 



Veekly 
$ 



207.39 
2^2.07 
216.34 



Hourly 
S 



5.36 
5.69 
5.54 



222.59 


5.62 


39.8 


227.99 


5.96 


40.3 


177.32 


4.92 


37.9 


244.63 


5.90 


43.6 



Average 
Hours Mork 
Per Week 



86 



and for males 58.031 vhUe for all respondents it was 54.73:. The actual 
employment/popuTation rktio for the 15-24 age group for Manitoba was 58. 3S 
for Novetaber, 1977. (The employment /population ratio represents the number 
of employed persons as a percentage of the population). 

The labour force participation rate for non-high school -graduates" was 79. 7Z 
and for non-post-secondary graduates 67.8%. The participation rate of high 
~ ~ schoorgraduates was 56.3% and post-eecondan' graduates 59.2%. While 55.2% 

of females were labour force participants, 61.6% of males were participating 
in the labour force compared to 582 for all respondents. The actual labour 
force participation rate of all Manitobans in the 15-24 age group was 65.6% 
(participation rate represents the labour force as a percentage of the 
population of that age group) . The unemployment rate for non-high school 
graduates was 5.1%. 5.8% for high school graduates. 5.8% for non-post-secondary 
graduates and 5.6% for post-secondary graduates. Unemployment rate for 
females was 5.5% and 5.8% for males compared to 5.6% for all respondents. The 
actual unemployment rate for all Manitobans in the 15-24 age group was 11.1%. 

Weekly earnings of respondents showed that non-high school graduates were 
earning $222 per week and $5.69 per hour, high school graduates $216 per week 
and $5.54 per hour, non-post-secondary graduates $223 per week and $5.62 hourly, 
and post-secondary graduates $228 weekly and $5.96 hourly. While females 

earned $177 weekly and $4.92 hourly, males earned $244 and $5.90^and all 

_ - - gradnates indicated earnings of ^207 per week "and~$ 5.^6 " per hour. The 

« industrial composite average weekly earnings for Manitoba in July, 1978 were 
$243 per week. 

While all respondents Ijidicated average hours worked per week of 40.4, males 
worked 44 hours and females 38 hourS per week on the average. 

Profile of Characteristics to Labour Market Outcomes - All Respondents 

very little difference was indicated between respondents in their satisfaction 
with their present job but generally, those who graduated from their education 
programs were more satisfied than those who did not and females were more 
satisfied than males (Table 66). 
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4.3 
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56.6 
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4.4 

e.3 



5.6 
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24,5 
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Responses to hov /ell education prepared you for your job showed those 
graduating successfully from their education prograae felt that ttieyjwerfi . . 
auch better prepared in their job by their education programs than those 
who did not graduate. Feoales generally thought they were better prepared 
than mules. 

As expected, the eaployment /population ratio for those successfully 
completing education programs is lower than for those who did not successfully 
complete their programs. ' Persons ^f higher socio-economic status were le»*» 
likely to be cmplayed and more likely to be in school than those of lower 
socio-economic status. Males were more likely to be employed than fetaales 
and females were more likely to be in school than males. 

Labour force participation rates were higher for males than females and_ 
declined, as socio-economic status increased. Males also had slightly higher 
unemployment rates. ' 

An analysis of average weekly earnings indicated higher weekly salaries for 

males ($245) than females ($177). Salaries are higher^for post-secondary 

graduates ($228) than for non-post-secondary graduates ($^23 weekly). The 

discrepancy in siJary between high school ^d_non-high schoo l graduates J,s 

basically' die tcAe fact that many of the high school graduates were 

attending post-sjfondary when surveyed and reported salaries from part-time 

or summer jobs w^ile most non-high school graduates were working full-time. 

I 

Profile of Characteristics to Labour Market Outcomes for Males and Females 



Females were generally more satisfied than males with their present jobs {Tabl 
When aaked-how well their -educarioa -prepared them for their job, females 
thought that they had been better prepared than males. Labour market status 
of females indicate that slightly less were employed than for males. More 
males were attending school than females and more females were in "other" 
labour force categories such as keeping house. As expect<.u, more persons 
of high socio-economic status were attending school for both males and 
females than those of low socio-economic status. 

• 
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PROFILE OF CKARACmiSnCS TO UBWJR HABKET OUTCOMES FOR FEMALE GIADUATES 
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354 
326 



1401 
78 



300 



305 
124 

1S4 

296 
3iU 
227 



66.52 

67.0 

63.1 



65.9. 
58.7 



68.9 
57.6 



65.4 

63.7 

66.8 
62.5 

63.^ 
71.3 



46.02 

27.6 

4Q.£ 
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34.1 
43.4 


2.5 
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4.9 
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46.6 


3.2 . 
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32.9 


51.0 

74.7 
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12.0 
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10.8 
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— 5^ 
3.1 
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159.18 
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3.0 
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Labour force participation rates were higher for taalea than for f^alea. 
Uneaploynent rates were lower for feauiles than for males. Breakdowns of 
participation rates by- socio-economic status indicated higher participation 
rates for lower aocio-econotoic status groups. IHie to the methodology used 
to calculate soc5.o-economic Status, unemployment rates by socio^'^economic 
Status are probably understated and often lover th^n for elallar responses ^ 
by the same groups. 

Tl)e weekly earnings and hourly earnings show males earning hig^r salaries «^ 
than females. For females, there seems to be a significant difference in 
earnings for those with higher levels of education. Females with higher 

< 

levels of eciucation indicate larger weekly earnings and hourly earnings 

than those with lover levels. Kales also tend to Moxk longer hours per week. 

T^rbfUe of Characteristics to Labour Market Outcomes ^ Non-High School and High 
School Graduates 

This section looks at the outcomes of those students vho did not successfully 
graduate from high school and those students who were successful high school 
graduates (Tables 69 & 70). High school graduates were generally more satisfied 

with their present jobs than non-graduates. Also, high school graduates thought th 
they were better prepared by their education for their present jobs #than 
non-graduates. Etnployment/ population ratios for non-graduates are much 
larger' than for graduates since more non^graduates enter the work force while 
high school graduates tend to go on to further^ training (as indicated by the 
larger numbe^rs of ^'in school'' for the high school graduates). labour force 
participation rates were higher for non-graduates and unemployment rates ' 
slightly lower. 

4 

Weekly and hourly earnings of female non-high school graduates were lover 

than for graduates while the opposite was true for males. High school graduates 

tended to work longer hours than non-high school graduates, v 
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PRflPILE OF CSAmCTERISnCS TO UgOPS MABgET OPT€XMES 
High School Grftds 
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RATE 

C2) 



IQiEMPLOYMEItX 
RATE Z 



AVERACE 
EARMIKGS 
WEEKLY i 



AVEUGE 
UOUiS 
WORIED 
PER WEEK! 



*i * '^ii you • 

^/.a&iuaCft from 

Md you 

?ost^Secondary 

. fcS ** 

**\> 

ot ColQg , 



1078 


' ,62.0 


36.8 


53.2 




3.5 


37.7 


2.6 


56.2 


7.8 


253.81 


6.05 


0 

43.8 


1.3,7 
















7 1 




0 ft 
V . o 






t»- 1 

JO m * 


1.25 


1154 


66.0 


41.1 


^ S5.5 




3.1 


34.0 




f 

59.5 


5.1 


218.16 


> 

5.47 


41.4 


1.29 


621 


64.2 


45.9 


54,7 




2.9 


38.5 


4.0 


57.6 


5.0 


220.53 


S.71 


39.8 


1.31 




62.6 


37.5 


42.9 




2.S 


50.2 












































2502 


64«2 


42.0 


53.0 




3.3 


38.5 


5.3. 

* 


56.3 


5.8 


216.34 


5.54 


40.6 


1.3 


841 


69.0 


V* 

59.0 


55.1 




^3.3 


37.6 


4.0 


5£.3 


5.6 


228.10 


5.97 


40.3 


1.25 


274 


58.2 


- 24.5 


63.6 

y 




3.9 j 


26.1 


6.4 


67.5 


5.8 


220.15 


5.58 


39. S 


1.34 




f » 




4 


> 








t 








• 




549 

4 


62,9 ^ 


39.9 


28.7 




2.7 




3.7 


31.4 


8.6 


, 217.32 


5.85 


39.3 


1.29 



192 

2W 
420 

560 



6^.0 

62.8 •- ^ 

6i.,<r 

70.^ 



"49.5 
41.4 

41. y 

37.7^ 
47.2' 



54.5 

49.3v^' 
6a. 2 * ■ 

53.1'! • 
71.9 



4.5 

1.7 
4.0 

'3.7-. 

"3.5 



V37.0 

44.£ 
23.5 
39.5 
12.4 



4.0 



4.2 




•12> 



59.0 
^ 51.0 

75.4 



7.6 

5.5 
6.5 

„'i4.7 



196.90 5.05 41.2 



230.32 
217.19 
211.13 

226.96 



5.82 
5.36 
5.42 
5.74 



39.9 
41.2 
40.9 
41.1 
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Profile of CbaracteriatlcB to Labour Market Outcoae^o r Non-Pogy-^egondarv and 
Post-Secondary Graduates 

The non-post-secondary graduates group is thoae persons who attended^irt- 
secondary education but, for some reason, did not graduate (Table 71). PoBt-secott« 
graduates are much awre satisfied with their present jobs than non-graduates (Tabl 
They also feel significantly better prepared by their education for their 
present job. Labour force participation rates are higher for non-graduates 
with graduates more likely to be in school in November, 1977* Males not 
graduating were more likely to be unemployed than graduates while, for females, 
the opposite was true. The female non-graduates were less likely to be unemployed 
than the graduates. . 

The average hourly salaries of post-secondary' graduates are larger than 
non-post-secondary graduates. Post-secondary graduates worked slightly 
longer hours than non-post-secondary graduates who had also changed jobs 
more frequently than graduates in the past year. 

Profile of Characteristics to Labour Market Outcomes By Type of Po st-Secondary 
Institution Attended 

The summary by general institution (Table 73) indicated that all respondents were 
quite satisfied with their present lobs with persons who had attended community 
college slightly happier than those who had attended university. Community 
college attendees were much happier, however, with how well their education 
had prepared them for their present job. 

A much largfci. number of community college respondents were employed (62.7%) 
than for the universities (33. 4X). Conversely, 61.2% of university respondents 
were in school compared to "29.7% for community college. The labour market 
participation rate was 95.3% for community college respondents and the 
unemployment rate A. 4% while for universities, the rates were 36.7% and 5.8% 
respectively. The participation rate for those attending other Manitoba 
institutions was 61.4% and 4.2% for the unemployment rate while for institutions 
outside of Manitoba, the rates were 42.4% and 4.0% respectively. 
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XABU 71 

PROFItE or CaiARACTERISnCS TO UBOOE mMOST OCT0»(ES 
NOH-POST-SEOWnm KWICATICW C8ADBATES - 1971-1977 



KO. OF 



4KW SATlSnED 
ARE YOD Wm 
YOUft PBESm 



UOSmEIITDID 
YOUR EmJCATICai 
PREPAJUf YOO 



" - W"V. 1977 



SHPtOYED 



UHEHPLOYED 



SCHOOL 
(S) 



PAmciP*noB 



OTUEB SITE 



UKEKPLOYMm 
RATS Z 



WEEKLY} nO^Sx 



AVESAGE 

UQRKED 
PER VtSii 































Ik*-!! « 


132 
162 


59.7 
57,8 


20* I 
27.6 


70.9 
5&.5 


^2 
2.9 


19.4 
29.8 


4.5 
8.8 


76.1 
61.4 


6.9 
4.8 


265.18 
185.37 


6.19 
5.12 


63.7 
36.4 


1.41 
1.27 


St4tUS ' 
















8 












Mcdiun 


117 

77 
68 


61.2 

63.7 
56.5 


25.9 
21.7 
20.7 


64.5 
67. i 
63.2 


4.8 

3.8 
0 


* 21.8 
22. S 
35.3 


'8.8 
6.3 
1.5 


69.4 
70.9 
63.2 


7,0 
5.4 

0 


228.36 
224. S6 
225.50 


5,34 
5.94 
*.-94 - 


42.3 
38.8- 
-37.8 


1.29 
1.39 
1.46 


!^ld you 
Graduate fros 
























> 




Ym 

::o 


274 
20 


58.2 
68.4 


24.5 
15.8 


63.6 
71.4 


3.9 
4.8 


26.1 
14.3 


6.4 
9.6 


67.5 
76.2 


5.8 
'6.2 


220.15 
260.63 


5.58 
6.21 


39.8 
40.3 


1.34 
1.30 


Crcuo 




























^ing University 
Goiog Cowunity 

Co inn OthM 

I::;pact«d 
5*0 1 Going 


64 
32 

30 
34 

35 
40 


67.7 
57.6 

66.7 
55.9 
52.7 ' 
60.0 


19.4 
34.4 

16.6 
26.7 
27.4' 
27.5 


53.8 
71.9 

60.0 
67.6 
<A.l 

62.0 


3.0 ■ 
3.1 

3.3 
5.4 
3.8 
5.1 


31.3 
25.0 

26.7 
18.9 
28.2 
10.3 


12.0 

0 

,10.0 
8.1 
3.9 
2.6 


55.2 
75.0 

63.3 
73.0 

67.9 
87.2 


5.4 
4.2 

5.3 
7.4 
5.7 
5.9 


213.47 
221.79 

270.88 
202.28 
212.23 

247.97 


5,70 
5.52 

6.54 
4.93 
S.31 
6.33 


39.2 
39.5 

40.0 
41.2 
40.4 

38.3 


1.39 
1.31 

1.22 
1.39 
1.29 
1.26 
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roST-SECOIJI)tor EDWUIION CSADUAtES - 1971-1977 







HCi: SAtJSFIM 


HOW weu. DIO 


LASOC* BASKET ST;*IUS OF RESfOjaJJiltK 
- SOV. 1977 
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ERISTICS 


NO. OF 


VOUR PaESEIiT 
JOL? 


?2EPARE YCHJ 
YOUK JOiB? 


£KPLOYE0 


(X) • 


^ IH 
SCHOOL 
it) 


OXU£& 

CO 


FASXICIPAinOHf 

m 




* 


363 

500 


69.4 
68.9 


54.5 
62.3 


54i7 
56.7 


3.8 
3.0 


39.4 
35.0 


2,1 
5.3 


58.4 
59.6 


6.4 

5.0 






















I . -V 


379 
218 
190 


70.7 
70.1 
66.5 


54.7 
67.7 
55.« 


56.7 
58. 2 
47.0 


2.2 
3.4 
3.5 


36.1 
37.1 
44.1 


S.O 

1.3 
5.5 


59.0 
61.6 
50.S 


3.8 
5.6 
6.9 



Cra'iu4t« from 
Hr-S School 
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' AVKSAQE 



■.I 

255.44 

207.39* 



228.83 
238.07 
212.97 



6.38 
S.64 



^ 5.94 
1 6.17 
.5.63 



42.5 
38.7 



40.9 
40.1 
40.1 





839 


68.9 


58.9 


55.3 


3.3 


37.4 


4.0 


58.5 


5.6 


228.10 


9,97 


40.3 




22 


71.5 


59.1 


79.2 


4.2 


12.5 


4.2 


.83.3 


5.0 


218.05 


5,48 


41.6 


Croup 














i 












*Jnf rniv«r8ity 


212 


68.6 


55.6 


43.1 


4.4 


48.9 


3.6 


47.6 


9.3 


228.72 


6. a 


39.7 


"^In;* Cosssunity 


. 84 
























t^ili; fa 


75.3 


70.7 


52.8 


5.6 


36.0 


5.6 


58.4 


9.6 


202.04 


5.30 


41.9 


t Dinp Otb»r 




























138 


72.0 


55.7 


57.1 


0.7 


39.6 


2.6 


57.7 


i.2 


227.89 


5.96 


38.9 


'.'•r . :ci 'tJ 


111 


43.1 


60.2 


68.9 


3.4 


21.6 


6.0 


72.4 


4.S 


245.54 


5.98 


41. S 




188 


63.0 


56.9 


56.5 


4.0 


37.0 


2.5 


60.5 


6.6 


222,69 


5.80 


40.6 


GJiof 


102 


69.6 


62.0 


69.0 


1.9 


21.4 


7.8 


70.9 


2.7 


242.69 


6.44 


40.5 
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noniM OF msnmtOMs to uibook mast optoomks 



Institutions 


Kunjber of 
Sv'snoridcnBS 


How Satisfied 
Are You With 

' Present Job 


How WeU Did 
Your EdiHZatioQ 
Prepare You 
For Youi' Job 


. Labou 
Sopioyed 


X Harket 'St 

Iftieroployad 

% _ . 


SchopI 


fUTKCv 

FATtlclpatlon 
Rate ^ 


l^CBpXoyoest 
Rate % 


^;&mings ol 
Weekly 


r Employed 

Hourly 
(N) ( 


Universities 


987 


60.7 


36.2 


33.4 


2.1 


61.2 


36.7 


5.8 


355 229.25 


348 5. 


Coonstity Collegas 


379 


68.2 


58.8 


62,7 


4.0 




95.3 


4.4 


220 231.0? 


215 5. 


Others in Manitoba 


269 


68.4 


56.0 


54.8 


c 


36.0 


61.4 


4.2 


155 227.53 


152 5. 


Others Outside Manitoba 


U5 


62.9 ' 


40.0 


39.1 




55.3 


42.4 


4.0 


53 .212.91 


51 5. 
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Ih« w««kly — mtngt of tmlv«r«iti«f fr«du«t«s wxm $229 with houcly 
Mrning* of $5.99. Co«dunity coUs^ gr«du*t«« ainMd $231 vMkly and $5.91 
hourly. |}iii'v«r«ity raspimdsats work^ sli^iUy lon|«r hour* umtk 
tlian thot* Mho had «tt«8d«d coMmlty coU«g«. 

T«blo 74 IndloitM tbt labour markat raaponaaa of atudasitay by .jpartlcular 
inatitutlon. Raapondattta from Aaalsilbolna and Xaatatln Covauoity Collagaa 
vara tha aost aatiaflad vith thalr praaaat joha (69X and 751) ubila raapoadaata 
for noivaralty of Manitoba and St. Boalfaea Collaga vara laas aatiaflad (S9Z & 55X 
Vharaaa 822 of Kaaimtin Coanmity Collaga graduataa thoi^t that thalr 
aducatlon had praparad tham vail or vary wall for thiir joba, 27Z of St. ' 
Bonifaca Collaga and 32Z of Univarslty of Winnip^ raapondonta vara vail or vary 
vail praparad. Unaaployaant rataa of inatitutioni in Vinnipag vara »ich 

# 

lowar than tha ratea of raapondanti of Inatitutiona outalda of Vinnipag 
(4.9Z-S.6Z for ina*^'fution8 in Winnipeg and 11.82 to 12. SZ for thoaa outalda 

of Winnipeg). 

Salariaa rangad froa $252 veekly for Kaevatin Cownmity Collaga raapondanta 
to $202 waakly for Aaiiniboina Coaaunity Collaga raapondanta. Hourly 
\alarias ranged from $6.40 for reapondant^ from Kaavatin Ccwsunlty Collaga 
to $5.31 for thoae frost St* Bonifaca Collaga. 

Table 75 containa braakdowna of mean veakly and hourly aalary, nuiaber of 

full-tisie joba and |!oura per week worked by program and inatitutlon for 
post-secondary education. 

Prof ila of Labour Markat Otiteonea bv Year of High School Craduatioii 



Table 76 containa tha raaponsea by year of graduation. Generally, those 
who had juat recently graduated lErom high achool vera alightly leas aatiaficd 
with their present joba ani alightly less satisfied with how wall their 
aducatlon had prepared them for their present job than earlier high achool 
graduates.. ^ 

Hoc* recent high schooft graduataa ware leas likely to be aa^loyed, more 
likely to be unemployed and more likely to be in achool. They vara also leas 
likely to not be in the Sother" labour force category which includes houaevivea, 
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pgoFiLE OF msnrwioKS to u»oijt nuxst outccwes 

J ^ 





« 4 * * 




Mmo of 


IfuBber of 

Respondents 


How S«U»fi«d 

Are You Kith, 
PlreHbt Job 


HoM Hell Did 
Tour Sducaiioa 
PMpar* Tou 

For Yo\ir Job 


Ubour Market Statvui 


labour 
Narkit 
Farticipi^OB 
Rate % 


Tfci jjiplQjrwTit 


Saminxi of fcpaoyad 




Jlfi— ulimMl 

^^^^^^^•^^^^r ^^^^ 

f -. 




. (M) (ft.) 


Hourly' 


UQlvcx^ty of Manitoba 


701 


59.0 


36.7 


32.4 ' 


1.7 


62.6 


34,1 


5.0 . 


263 234.40 


^ 


llaiv«rsity of Uinnipeg 


X63 


&4.1 


■31.8 


39.1 * 


2.3 ■ 


58.0 - 


41.4 


5.6 


45 2tJf»nL 




Br«ndoo Uolversity 


no 


'^67.9 


43.6 


31.4 


4.2 . 


58.5 


. 35.6 


U.9' 






St. Bonlf»ct CoOiece 


12 


54.6 _ ' . 


27.3 


^ 33.3 


0 


53.3 


33.3 


0 


a 234.87 


8 5.31 


Bad Slver COKBunlty CoOlosc 


317 


67.8 


53.4 


64.0 


3.3 


29.0 


67.4 


4.9 


116 233.2fi 


182 6.02 


Assinlboioa Coiqe«alty CoUagc 


50 


69.4 


62.5 


55.6 „ 


7.4 


3^.2 


62.9 

/ 


11.8 


28 201.50 


27 5.04 


E««wtin COMMoity College 


12 


75.0 


81.8 


58.3 


8.3' 


25.0 


66.7 


12.5 


. 6 252.43 


6 6.40 


Obh»r InaUtutlons in H«nitob« 


269 


68.4 


• 56.0 


54.8 


2.4 

» ... _ 


36.0 


57.2 


4.2 


155 227.53 


152 6.00 


Other Iii8titution« 
Outiida Maoitoba 


115 


62.9 


40.0 


39.1 


1.6 


55.3 


40.7 


4.0 


53 212.91 


51 5.94 
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HEaa Wlif 1 T 
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VmmT if s| 


SA3UUCr Ct' ' o) 


waBa> auKjy^Bi 














vni^ralty of Nlutoo^ 












230«o6 


5«00 






Atrcbit«crur« (o • 10} 


I6a«l/ 




32 vO 




Arts CM • 93? 


t An AA 

200.90 


5.34 Ui 


38>69 














StudlM W • ^8} 


239 .d^ 


.5-77 


41.47^ 




SducatuiB (N " 33} 


237. \l 


6.24 


36.57 


1.2 


EofieMr.tas (H • 22) 


' 330.14 


7.64 


43.23 


J.l 


HOM Eco»«iic« 










Of -19) 


189.55 


5.36 


36.15 


1.3 


Pbamttcy (M ■ 3) 


236.42 


5.52 


50.29 


;.• 


Sclmc* (M ■> 75) 


253.84 


6,50 


41.38 


1.3 


rxM Art ■ «/ 


150.00 


3*80 


39.29 


1.6 


Dffital Byti«M 










(N « 9) 


;217.a9 


7.46 


31.33 


1.4 


}Mic«I Eabablllttioa 








(N • 3) 


275.60 


6.89 


40.00 


1.5 


Music {H • 3) 


114.67 


■ 4.17 


28.33 


1.0 


KuT' log (H - 11) ^ 


265.30 


6.18 


43.00 


1.2 


Phyvlcal Education 










Social 4lotk (K - 5) 


> 215.66 


5.1? 


41.50 


1.3 


133.00 


3.85 


37.00 


1.3 


Uv (» - 1} 


165.00 


4.13 




1.0 


Htdicioa (N ^ 3) 


216.33 


4.38 




l.O 


KAtural ^Mourca 












250.00 


6.58 




1.0 


Univarilt^ Winnii>c£ . 










Arta (ti • 64S) 


217.69 


5.82 


38.15 


1.4 


£4ucatiQa (K - 10) 


236.21 


6,19 


39.50 


I.* 


Seine* (K « 17) 


239.33 


7.14 


37.17 


1.3 


BraodoQ Univarftity 








f 


Arts (K - 16) 


. 135.68 


4.15 


40.12 


1.4 


Educatloa (X « 15) 


224.46 


S.40 


42.21 


1.1 


SelMca » 10) 


224.73 


5.20 


43.60 


1.1 


Music {V - 8) 


224.14 


*'6.28 


38.11 


1.6 


Gmaral StudiM (H » 3) 


243.10 


4.53 




1.0 


St» Bcmlfscs Collaftii* 










Huo for all orogroa 

<» - 9) ^ 










223.44 ' 


5.19 


42.11 


1.0 
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IICSXIIlJTIOli 
F20CJU9f 
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MUM UpaOLY MKAM HOiOLU liOUlS FU lQaa|« OF 

SALAU <$*«) SAUKV (f^v) yQim) m^TSMS JOBS 



R# i31 Sfiwr Cowiurtity 

<li - U) 222.36 

(N « 9) 202.25 

Civil TttchsufflQcy 

(K « 9> 248.A9 

^ai^trlc«I-^«ci^ osxic 

{t* • 27) 255.47 
Twch>r Education 

J^-m ty ^ 208.86 
^rpligj^ At ti* and 

byioiM* » 64) 222.93 

Oatt'YftT or L^ag Pro&ram 

giu^tb %iiUnc0% (II - 30) 207.42 

EuiiioaVs » 5Q) 209.30 

Tn - 5) 176.80 
la id u jit r^' an d 

Auto;Oi«[«aI <H - 13) 2^8,33 

CoMticuctlofi (N - 5) 465.60 

Drafting (K « 2) 138.12 
Iftdua^.riai Elactrica\ 

(N - 7) 23:^.24 

Hatala <K - h) 332.50 

rndu*tn%l Elcctroxiici 30i&.46 

Aa«inlV':>ina CotfB^nit^ 

AdKioiatrativa Studia& 

(N « 10) • . ' 200.06 

. Buaioaaa Education * 
Skllla ?K « 10) , 169.29 
Cosatruccioa and 

Drafting » 4) 243^21 

ElactricaX (N - 2) 265.00 

Mechanical (N > 5) 259.00 
Social Sarvicaa 

(N - 6) lS5.a4 

K^tavatin Cowunity 
Collega 

^Saan aalary for all 

prograaa (K • 6) 299,79 

Otbar loatitotiont In 

Man itoba « 194) 223.79 

bthar lnatit^ti<m« autaida 

Hanitoba (K • 72> 212.00 



5.84 
5.93 
6.86 
5.75 
5.75 

5.60 
6.35 
3.91 



5.68 
9.42 
4.37 

5.97 

6.67 
7.51 



6.91 
4«34 

js.:6 

' 6.63 
^ 5.72 

5.02 



39.35 

34.67 
42.30 
39.81 
37.17 
39.09 

38.31 
39.06 
46.0 



40.93 
44.50 
43.(K) 

39.71 
52.50. 
42.25 



40.70 

3S.8C 

36.50 
40.00 
47.20 

41.5 



l.l 

l.l 
1.4 
1.5 
1.0 
1.3 

1.1 
U2 
1.2 



1.3 
1.4 
1.3 

1.1 
2.0 
1.1 



1.2 

1.5 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

l.O 



5.80 



5.77 



43.57 



39.61 



41.36 



1.7 



. 1.2 



1.4 



KOTE: KMSH3od.at. ioclud. bo^h thOM who grsdumtMl frcs . po.t-.Mcmut.ry iMtltutioo \ 
and tbo.. «4)0 .ttcsdwi « petC>«^coaa.r)' Isstltutios but iiA not gr.du«t.. .It A 
<tM» tiot iaclud.* .tudMit. vbo ur. .till .t£«3dlti« past-*»conimty . ' 
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pKOPius 0? camcmisTics to lisooR kmoeit outc)»a» 
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Average emmings. both hourly *nd weekly incr««»« «• graduate* *ire out 

of school longer. Recent graduates would seea to be more llk«iy to cb*ng« 

their jobs than aarlier graduates. 

Tables 77. 78. 79. 80 and 81 contain detailed breakdowns of char«ct«ri»tic« 
by year graduated from high school. 

How Well Bid Your Education Prepare You for Present Job" 

Figure k breaks down responses by sex. Males indicate generally that they 
are not well prepared for their present job while females indicate that they 
are better prepared. 

Figure 5 breaks down responses by whether the respondents participated/did 
not participate in post-secondary. Those who participated in post-secondary 
were well or very well prepared while those who did not participate were 
more likely to indicate that they were not well or somewhat prepared 
for their present job. 

Figure 6 indicates the responses by type of post-secondsry attended. Whereas 
Community College respondents and others in Manitoba were more likely to feel 
very well or well prepared for' their present jobs. University and other 
outside Manitoba respondents indicated that they were not as weir^repared. 

When broken down by socio-economic status (Figure 7) . low and medium socio- 
economic status respondents felt better prepared for their present job than 
high socio-economic sfcatus respondents. 



Satisfaction with Present Job \^ 

By sex, both males and females tended to be satisfied or very satisfied with 
their present Job. with a slightly larger peHentage of malis being dissatisfied 
(Figure 8). When the question was cross-tabulated by whether or not respondents 
had participated in post-secondary education, those who had participated were 
O slightly less satisfied than those who did not participate (Figure 9). 
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FIGURE 8 
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FIGURE 10 
SATISFACTION wfacH PRESENT JOB BY 
TYPE OF POST-SECONl?ARy PARTICIPATION 
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Uhen the responses broken down by type of post-secondary attended are 
reported (Figure 10) » universities vere slightly lass satisfied than communitV 
college or "other Manitoba" respondents* 



Present Occupation of Respondents (Table 82) 

Table 82 reports the presaat occupational distribution of all survey 
respondents. The majority of respondents were in clerical and related 
occupations (21,9Z), while 7,1% were in medicine and health, 4.6% chose 
ponst ruction trades, 4.2% natural sciences, engineering and mathematics, 
5.7% and 5.6% in sales and service occupations respectively, and 3.^5% in 
mana^^erial, administrative and related. 

When compared to the present occupations of fathers (Table 83) and mothers 
(Table 84), the largest group for fathers is farming and horticulture (23.4%) 
with managerial, administrative and related 8.6% and sales 8.0%. For mothers' 
occupations, the single largest group is homemakers. 

Profile of Occupations to Labour Market Outcomes 

Table 85 gives the profile of occupations to outcomes. Job satisfaction 
ranges from 100% satisfied for those in forestry and logging to 33% for 
materials handling and related. 

When asked how well they were prepared by education for their present job, 
the responses ranged from 69% who thought that they were well or very well 
prepared, to a low of 14% in ftiaterials handling and related occupations. 

Labour force participation rates varied from 28% in sports and recreation 

and 30% in social sciences and related to 80% in product fabricating, assembly 

and repair and 100% in forestry and logging. Unemployment rates ranged 

from 0% in several occupational groups to 33% in materials handling and related 

occupations. 
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TABLE 62 

PRESENT «K;CUFATI0N OF »ESP(»n3£OTS 

/ 

_ : 

DCCUFAXIOKAl GgOUP K Z 



Rslated 101 3*5 

Natural Sci«Qces, Engiaeerliig 



And Matheioatlcs 


121 


4.2 


Social Sciences and Related 


43 


1.5 


Religion 


7 


0,2 




96 


3.3 


Medicine and Health 


?03 


7,1 


Artistic, Literary, Perforwiug 
Arts 


34 


1.2 


SpCrts and Recreation 


33 


1.1 


Clerical and Related 


631 


21.9 


Sales 


163 


5,7 


Service 


160 


5,6 


Farming, Horticulture 


121 


4.3 


Fiahing, Hunting, Tra^pin^, 


1 




Forestry, Logging 


2 




Mining and Quarrying 


10 


0.3 


Processing 


45 


1.7 


Machinery d.nd Related 


22 


U.8 


Product Fabricating, Asst?mbling 


95 


3.3 


Construction Trades 


131 


4.6 


Transport Fquipnent Operating 


58 


2,0 


Material Handling and Related 


11 


0.4 


Other Crafts and Equipiaent Operating 


24 


0.8 


Homemaker, no answer 


691 


24.0 


Occupations not classitied elsewhere 


69 


2.4 


TOTAL 


28^7 


100,0 



Note; Responses include both those who would be working at 
summer jobs (i.e, tht;y were still attending post- 
secondary) and those? who were working at permanent 
jobs . 



TABU S3 

PR£SEHT OCCUPATIOK OF FATHERS 



OCCUPATIOIiAL CECHJP N X 



MftDag«riAl, Administrative and 

8«l«t«d 253 8.6 
HAtural Sciences. Eagineerliig 

end Metheutlcfi 9? 3.3 

Social Sciences end Releted 17 0.7 

iSeligion 16 0-5 

Teaching 2.4 

Medicine and Health 65 2.2 
Artistic, Literary, Performing 

Arts 15 0.5 

Sports and Recreation 6 0*2 

Clerical and Related IW) 3-4 

Sales 235 8,0 

Service 5.0 

Farming, Horticulture 684 23.4 

Kifihing, Hunting, Trapping 4 O.i 

Forestry and Logging 1 0*^ 

Mining and Quarrying 23 0.8 

ProA^ing 89 3.0 

Machinery and Related ^ 58 1.9 

Product Fabricating, Assembling 194 6.6 

Construction Trades 222 7.6 

Transport Equipment Operating 165 5.6 

Material Handling and Related 18 0.6 

Other Crafts & Ecjulpment Operating 49 1.7 

Homemaker, no ansver *2i9 7.5 

Occupational not classified 183 6.1 

TOTAL 2928 100.0 



I 
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ERIC 



T^BKK 84 
PR^ENT <KCU?ATIO» OF MOTHERS 



OCCUPAXIDKAL GROUP 



Managerial V Adialnistratlve and 

Rfilat«<i 49 U7 
Natural Sciences « Engineering 

and Mutheoatics 7 0.2 

Social Sciences and Related 24 0.8 
Religion 

Teaching 131 4.5 

Medicine and Health ^ 170 's.S 

Artistic, Literary, Performing 

Arts 9 0.3 

Sports and Recreation 4 0.1 

Clerical and Related * 335 11.4 

Sales 130 4.4 

Service 149 5.1 

Farming, Horticulture 16 0.5 
Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 

Forestry and lii^^^ig - * 

Mining and Quarrying - - 

Processing 8 0,3 
Machinery and Related 

Product Fabricating, Ai^sembling 37 1.3 
Construction Trades 

Transport Equipment Operating 8 0.3 
Material Handling and Related 

Other Crafts & Equipment Operating 12 0,4 

Homemakjer , no answer 1778 60.6 

Occupations nut classified 56 1.9 



TOTAL 2931 100.0 



PROFILE OF OCCUl*ATIOyS>n? lAtOlSk MAiiKET 0 UILOH£S 



CtV XAJOS 



t;o. of 



HC^ SATISFIED 
YOUR PR£5L*ST 



llOU MUX DID 
VCHJR EDUCATION 
PREPARE YOU 
FOR YOVR J0I7 



EliFtGYEI) 



Til 

SOIOOI. 



U^>UK FOiCE 
fAXIICXPAXiaf 



JUTS X 



AVCUGS 



VUJCU iUHTRLY] 



AV£Ri^ 
iKHIRS 



And Rrl3tcJ 








50.0 


bb.7 




2S.6 


70.3 




2.8 


233.72 


5.87 


40.4 


1.24 


SJjtwral Science*, Eiijlnrerlug 




70.1 




63. ti 


46.1 




51.5 


47.7 




1.6 


237,22 


6.05 


40.3 


1.34 


SocUl Sciences And RrlurJ 


63 






50.0 


26.8 


i.a 


66.1 


30.2 




6.3 


158.80 


4*58 


44.1 


1.35 




7 


b3.i 




33.3 


57.1 


0 


14.3 


60.0 






196.56 


3.93 


49.2 


1.00 


TtficMrg anJ Related 


MO 


83.2 




62,4 


61.7 


3.6 


33.0 


64.5 




5.6 


226.87 


6.57 


38.2 


I.IS 


K«dlcltt« Hcaltb 


2U 


77.1 




69.3 


66.2 


1.4 


31.5 


68.2 




2*1 


229.03 


6.05 


39.6 


1.19 


Arii5£lc. Literary 4o4 
Rcl^ttd 


3i 


63,9 




- 44.4 


5S.5 


0 


36.1 


60.6' 




0 


209.08 


6.17 


34.9 


1.26 




40 


71.8 




32.4 


as.o 


2.5 


72.5 


27.5 




9.1 


211.37 


4.83 


45.4 


1.37 


C'mc^I inJ Rclitrd 




b4.S 




43.7 


66.9 


3.2 


26.6 


72.3 




4.6 


177.73 


4.86 


37.1 


1.27 




is; 






26.9 


60.6 


2.6 


35.3 


64.2 




4.2 


187.90 


4.85 


39.2 


1.26 


Service 


194 


46.9 




26. S 


45.5 


4.0 


4S.5 


, 50.5 




8.1 


168.23 


4.58 


37.6 


1.43 


Fjr-.lnn, Hurtli.uUuE« «nd 


128 


69.4 




23,2 


57. J 


4.4 


33.3 


64. S 




7.2 


236.06 


4.83 


56.1 


1.34 


Fifchifif',, H'.atlng. Trapping 
i'rd ReI«tcJ 


1 


0 




0 


100.0 


• 

0 


0 


100. 0 


• 


0 


100.00 


1.01 


99.0 


1.00 


F«.C««try jmJ lagging 




100.0 




0 


66.7 


0 


33.3 • 


100. 0 




0 


363.33 


8.94 


iO.7 


1.33 


KininK <«nd Quarrying Includes 
Oil and Cat Fields 


12 


4^.2 




15.4 


46.2 


Q 


46.2 


50.0 




0 


282.24 


6.67 


44.5 


1.33 


Fracc'jiilr.)s Occupations 




5^.4 




20.0 


59. J 


7.6 


40.5 


59.2 




0 


226.63 


6.46 


42.1 


1.45 


Xiichltwry jr;d Related 


2 3 


64 ■ t) 




44 • 0 


70.8 


4.2 


on *fl 

a Q 


tOm J 






* f / . w* 


6.06 


47.0 


1.48 


FtoiucC Kjbr It at 1 , 
Af'Jccbly and S«fpjir 


95 


6^.4 




41.4 


71.0 


5.0 


19.0 


80,0 




6.6 


216.45 


5.49 


41.6 


1.45 


Ccn' t£ucciuti Trades 


136 


66.0 




27.6 


64.8 


1.4 


27.6 


70.6 




2.1 


28i.25 


6.59 


43. B 


1.48 


Tf 4r. sj'QC c jliui'. l^u^ipiaeat 
Op*'r.»t ion 








23.8 


62.7 


• 

S.i 


28,8 


70.2 




7.5 


266.22 


6.77 


44. I 


1.49 


*Ut<:Ul }{... idling .in6 HeUtrd 


1m 


3h4 




U.J 


42,9 


21.4 


35.7 


64.3 




33.3 


267.57 


5.66 




1.40 


Ot*i^'t itJli . .tnti f.jtiiprt'nt 
Opcr.it icr. 


*n 


t . S 




J/. 5 


t6.7 


4.2 


29.2 


70. B 




5.9 


216. 5i 


5.62 


38.5 


1.46 






^ i * 




29.4 


35.3 


3,5 


60.0 


39.3 




9.1 


198.19 


4.74 


42.0 


1.43 



I 



Average weekly earnings were lowest in social science and i^lated occupations, 
clerical and related occupations and service and sales occupations and 
highest for medicine and health, teaching and related, farming and related, 
forestry and logging, mining and quarrying including oil and gas fields, 
machinery and related, construction trades, transportation operators and 
material handling and related. Hourly salaries have also been calculated 
for the occupations listed* 

Mean hours worked per week varied from 35 hours for artistic and literary 
to 56 hours per week for farming occupations. 

Present Occupation by Sex 

When present occupations are disaggregated by sex, the largest group for 

females is clerical and related (36%) with the next largest group medicine 

and health (12%) and service occupations (8%), For males, construction trades 

is the largest occupational group (!!%)• 10% of males were in farming, 

horticulture and animal husbandry, 9% in clerical and related occupations, 

8% in natural sciences, engineering and mathematics and 8% in sales occupations 

(Table 86). 

Occupations by Educational Outcomes 

Table 87 Indicates the occupation of respondents broken down by educational 
outcomes, ie., whether they were non-high school graduates, high school 
graduates, post-secondary non-graduates, post-secondary graduates aud those 
students presently still attending post-secondary. The majority of responding 
non-high school graduates were in clerical and related occupations^ , service 
occupations, processing occupations, construction trades ^'.nd transportation 
equipment operators p 

The most frequent response for high school graduates was clerical and related 
occupations. Other response categories of high school graduates were sales, 
service, fanning and construction trades. 

Non-post-secondary graduates indicated clerical and related as their largest 
occupational group. Less important groups were sales, service and construction 
trades. 1 67 
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TABLE 86 

N « 2869 
PRESENT OCCUFATI(»« BY SEX 



OCCUPATION MALES FEMALES 

<N - 1241) (N - 162S) 



Managerial, Adainlsrtratlve 
and Ralated 


5Z 


( 67) 


3Z 


( 41) 


Natural ScienefiBy Engineering 
and Mathematics 




( 96) 


3% 


( <»i) 


Social Sciences and Related 


1% 


( 16) 


3X 


( 41) 


Religion 




( 4) 




( 3) 


Teaching & Related 


2Z 


( 30) 


5Z 


{ 85) 


Medicine and Health 


2% 


( 21) 


122 


(201) 


Artistic, Literary and 
Related 


2% 


( 19) 


1% 


( m 


Sport t3 and Recreation 


2% 


< 21) 


is: 


< 21) 


Clerical and Related 


9% 


(116) 


36% 


(591) 


Sales 


BX 


< 97) 




(102) 


Service 


6% 


( 79) 


82 (134) 


Karnilng, Horticulture and 
Animal Husbandry 


lOZ 


(119) 


12 


( 20) 


Fishing, Hunting, Trapping 
and Related 




( 1) 






Forestry and Logging 


- 


( 2) 




( 1) 


Mining and Quarrying Includes 
Oil and (Jas Fields 


It 


( 11) 




( 2) 


Processing Occupations 


4% 


( 49) 




( 8) 


Machlnt?ry and Related 


2% 


( 24) 




( 1) 


Prouuct Fabricating, 
As s emb 1 y .ind Rc pa i r 


/ Z 




IS 


( U) 


CcniiL rue Lion Tr^Jdes 


111 


(137) 


1% 


{ 16) 


Transportation Equipment 
Operator 




( 57) 




( 6) 


Material Handling and Relatt-d 


1% 


( 14) 




( 2) 


Other Crafts and Kquipitient 
Ope rat ion 


IZ 


( 16) 


12 


( ^) 


Oct'upat I uiio Not Klsewht-rc 


■>2 


( tvn 


2Z 


( 28) 


Homeftiakt't , not stated 


72 


( 90) 


15% 


(2ii) 



16S 



" U3 .- 



I 



I 
I 
I 
I 



TABLE 87 
OCCUPAXIOJI BT EDOCAXIOKAL OtlTCOHES 
X • 2896 



EDOOlTlOtiAL OUTCOMES 



OCCUPATIOliS 



BICH SCHOOL - 
NON-GKAmTE 
(H - 136) 



BZGH SCHOOL 
GSADUAK 
(H - 922) 



tiOli-iatADaATE 
(N - 310> 



POST'SECOinUKT 
(N - 936) 



POST-SEOMIXUtT 
IN - 9R0CXSS 
(N - 592) 



• 






22 


(17) 


4Z ( 11) 




( 62) 


3Z 


( 18) 


IZ 


( 


1) 


2Z 


< 19) 


2Z ( 6) 


8{ 


( 77) 


6Z 


( 34) 








IZ 


( 7) 


iz"( 4) 


31 


( 26) 


3Z 


{ 20) 










< 1) 


- ( 1) 


U 


( 5) 






IZ 


( 


I) 




( 4) 


3Z ( 8) 


lOX 


( 89) 


2Z 


( 13) 


4Z 


( 


5) 


3Z 


( 23) 


3Z ( 10) 


161 


(169) . 


3S 


( 15) 


2Z 


( 


3) 


IZ 


( 7) 


3Z ( 8) 


i: 


( 12) 


IZ 


( 8) 








IZ 


{ 7) 


2Z ( 5) 


i: 


( 11) 


3Z 


( 19) 


19Z 


( 


26) 


33Z 


(305) 


35Z (107) 


16: 


(145) 


21Z 


(124) 


9Z 


( 


12) 


8Z 


( 70) 


( 24) 


5: 


( 43) 


8Z 


( 50) 


13Z 


( 


18) 


SZ 


( 72) 


7Z { 20) 


4: 


f 41) 


lOZ 


{ 61) 



■d ft 

f 



trlAl, AdmialsCrAClvc 



Cural Sclencts, Eoglneering 
Hithtaatics 



Social Sciences aad lUlate^ 
■bigioa 

ffarhing and Related 
ilclne end Health 



1 



tlJitiCy Literary and 
BaUced 

imjirCi mod Recreacion 
(Harical a^id Related 

t 

SRvlce 



I 



Sf KorclcuICure and 
1 Husbandry 



richlng. Hunting, Trapplog 
Kel^ced 



•stry Aad Logging 



i^tlsif and Quarrying Includes 
and Ca* Fields 



uc 



•ssiag Occupations 
cry and Related 



iuct Fabricating, 
AlMably and Repair 

iCruction Trade* 



*H«riaI Handling and Related 

Xlttr Crafca and EquipMint 
j||ratlon 

..ln):«5if 1. .! 



iportation Equlpaent 
OSMration 



ERIC: 



5Z ( 7) 



IZ < 1) 

7Z ( 9) 

2Z ( 3) 

6Z ( 8) 

7Z ( 10) 

7Z ( 9) 



2Z ( 2) 

{ f •) 
ih. , 15) 



63 



IZ 
2Z 
IZ 

4Z 
8Z 

3Z 
IZ 

IZ 



56) 

2) 

6) 
20) 
13) 

40) 
70) 

29) 
5) 

10) 

IS) 
li.O 



5Z ( 15) 

- < » 

- ( 1) 
3Z ( 8) 
IZ ( 2) 

3Z ( 8) 

6Z ( 19) 

IZ { 3) 

IZ ( 4) 

- ( 1) 

2/.' ( 6) 

Ml ( 3U) 



4: ( 33) 



- ( 1) 
IS ( 10) 

- ( 3) 

4J ( 37) 

3; ( 27) 

li ( 10). 

- ( I) 

1? { 8) 

?; C I'*) 



SZ ( 29) 

- ( 1) 

IZ ( 4) 

2Z ( 10) 

IZ ( 4) 

2Z ( 11) 

5Z ( 27) 

2Z ( 12) 

IZ ( 

tZ ( 4) 

iy>: ( a.') 



Post-SGcondary graduates largest occupational group was medicine and health ^ 
with clerical and related the second largest. Other groups with signficant 
response levels were teaching and relai:ed» natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics and managerial and related. 

Most of the post-secondary students who were still attending school but 
reported occupations were in clerical and related, service occupations or 
sales occupations. 

Tables 88, 89 and 90 indicate some of the differences in type of occupation 
for those attending/not attending post-^secondary education and for those who 
attended different types of post-secondary education. Post-secondary education 
attendees indicated clerical and related occupations as their largest group 
with smaller percentages in medicine and health, natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics, sales and teaching. For those not attending post-^secondary 
education, the largest group was the clerical and related occupations group 
with less respondents in the sales, construction trades and service occupations, 
"able 89 indicates detailed responses for those attending/not attending 
post-secondary by occupation. 

Table 90 indicates the major occupations of respondents who had attended 
various types of post-secondary education. For most types of post-secondary, 
clerical and related occupations was the largest group. Detailed information 
breaking down institutions by occupations are listed in Table 91. 

Occupation by Sex and Socioeconomic Status 

Lower socioeconomic status males tended to be in occupations such as 
farming, religion, machinery and related, transport equipment operators and 
materials handling occupations (Table 91). Females from low socioeconomic status 
backgrounds were in farming and related, other crafts and materials handling, 
medicine and health and clerical and related occupations (Table 92) » 

Males from high socioeconomic status backgrounds were in the managerial, administrai 
administration and related professions, natural sciences and related ' fields, 
service occupations, and sports and recreation. 

For females from high socioeconomic status backgrounds, sports and recreation. 




nanaeerial« administrative and related and social sciences and related occupations* 



• • p . 
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TABLE 88 

« 

FOST-SECOmiARY ATTEmiANCE BY HAJOE OdCU?ATIOKS 



ATTENDED 

FOST-SECONSAEY MAJOR OCCOFATIONS 



Yes 


Clerical and Related 


(I8Z) 




Medicine and Health 


i 9X) 




Natural Sciences, 






Engineering and Mathematics 


( 6Z> 




Sales 


( 5Z) 




' Teaching 


< 5X) 


No 


Clerical and Related 


(312) 




Sales 


( 7%) 




Construction and Trades 


( 75:) 




Service 


( 75;) 



in 
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TABLX 89 

FKESEHT OCaJFATION BY POST-SECffiiSAXY ATTIKOAMCE AFTta MICH SCHOOL 



OCCUPATION STATUp 



ATTSNOS) 
FOST-S£COMQAn 
(N - 1905) 



DID NOT ATTSiD 
POST-SECOMSASy 
(N - 93B) 



KaiULgarial, AdmlalicratlvB 
«nd Seated (N - 98)' 

ScHMal Scl«nce» «nd fiaX«t«d 
FUldA o; • 42) 

J 5 

Religioa (N - 7) 

Tsftchio^ (N " 96) 

Hediclne mxid HMith (K » 199} 

Artistic* Literary and ' 
Performlag Art* (N • 32) 

Spoilt and Eacraatiou <N » 33) !i 

ClaricaX and ilalatiN) (N - S2i) 

Salaa (N » 161) 

Sarvice (N - 155) 

Fajpaing and Related (K « 121) 

Fishing, Hunting and Trapping (N - 

Forcatry (N ^ 2) 

Hiuiog and Quarrying (N - 10} 

Processing (N « 47) 

Machinery and V<4ated (N " 22) 



Product Fabricating, 
Assembling and Repairing (N 



95) 



Construction Trades (N - 130) 
Transport Equipi^ent Operators (N • 
Material Handling (N » 11) 

Other Crafts and Equipoant 

Operation (H - 24) 

Retired, No response, HoTBcmsker {N« 
Other (N « 69) 



B4Z 
90Z 

93Z 

* 86% 
972 
88Z 

78Z 

68Z 
54% 
60Z 
59Z 
SS£ 
1) \QQ7. 
50X 
40Z 

36S 

. 57% 
502 

58) 4SX 
552 

542 
■683)732 
742 



162 
lOZ 

72 

142 
32 
122 

222 
122 
46Z 
40X 
412 
452 

502 
602 
532 
642 

4*32 ' 
502 
552 
452 

462 
272 

262 



\ 



179 
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TABLB 90 

TOPE OF POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTION ATTENDED 
BY MAJOR OCOIPATIONS 



TYPE OF POST- 
SECONDARY INSTITUTION 



- MAJOR OCCUPATIONS 



Ualversiitles (N - 1062) 



Community Colleges (N " 404) 



Others in Manitoba (N - 301) 



Other outside Manitoba (N " 125) 



Clerical and Relatea 


(14Z) 


Teaching 


( 8Z) 


Natural Sciences, 




&igineering and Hath. 


C 6Z) 


Sales 


( 6%) 


Clerical and Related 


(24%) 


Medicine and Health 


( 9Z) 


Natural Sciences , 




Engineering and Math* 


( 82) 


Product Fabricating, 




Assembling, Repairing 


< 8Z)' 


Construction Trades 


( 8X) 


Medicine and Health 


(25%) 


Clerical and Related 


(232) 


Service 


( 52) 


Farming 


(52) 


Clerical and Related 


(142) 


Medicine and Health 


(102) 


Service 


( 7%) 



i73 



. 128 



TABL£ 91 



PKESEirr OCCUPATION BY TYPE OV POST-SlicOOTAKY IKSTITUTION ATTINDED 



TYFE OF INSTITUTION ATTKKDB0 



OTH£R 

C(»CKUNITY OTHER IN 'OUTSIDE 



PRESENT UNIVERSITIES 
^ OCCUPATION (N - 1062) 

< 


COLLEGE 
<N - 404) 


MANITOBA 
C>i - 30) 


H^ITOBA / 
(N - 125) / 

/ 


Kansgtttl«l 1 Admlai*tr«tiv« ' 

tfnd kMlsted (t^ * 85) 


V*. 

t 


27: 


« 


f- 

1 


and MAtbcoaClcs (N - 107) 


64Z 


322 

• 


\x 


42 


Social Sci«nc«s aod Related 
Fields (N - 40) 


83% 




'52 


• 

8% 


Religion CN ^ 6) 


33% 






50% ' 

4 


Tenchinj <N • *93) 


■^86% 


12% 




iZ 


Hcdicine anS Health (N - 177) 


30Z - 


20% 


43X 


' 72 


Artistic t Literary and 
Performing Arts (N - 23) 


V 

74% 


13% 


132 


t w 


Sport ^nd -Recreation (N - 29) 


83!: 


3% 


32 


lot ' 


Clerical and Related (N - 334) 
Sales (N • 95) 


46% 
72Z 


29% s 
16% 


2iX 
62 


14% 
6% 


Service (N - P^-) 


63% 


9% 


' 161 


10% ' 


Fanning and Related <N " 67) 


61% 


8Z 


2kX 


8?: 


Fi hing, Hunting snd TrappinR{N»l) 100% 








Forestry (N " 1^ 




- 


loot 




Mining and ljuarrying (N » 4) 


100% 








ProcesfjinR (N 11) ^ 


64% 




9:5; 


18% 


Machinery and Rtjlated (K - 19> 


47% 


26% 


162 


11% 


Product |iV42^1cating, Assembling 
;ind Repairing . (N - 80) 


22% 


62£ 




8% 


Construction Trades (N • 64) 


392 




92 


3% 


Transportation Equipxuent 
Operator (N - 25) 


40:^ 


24Z 


122 


24% 


Material limdllng (N - • 7) 


43% 








Other Craft b ;ind Equipaent 
OpLTaling (N - 13) 


62% 








Retired, Decreased^ No responsti 

<K - 499) 

Oxher (N * 51) 


58% 
86% 


172 

2^. 


172 
22 


n 

10% - 
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PEESEST OCCUPATIM FQS KALES BT SOCIOKOJJOMIC STAtUS 







KALES 




PRESENT 
" OCCUPATION 


LOU 

SES 


MIDDLE 
SES 


HIGH 
S&S 


1 

Mmagerial, Administrative «nd 
Rslatcd (N - 60} 




28% 


37% 


Natural Sciences, Eoginsarini^ 
and MaclmaMCici (K - 78) 


33'. 


39% 




Social Sciences and Relsted 
Kieldfi (N - 13) 


462 




23% 


Religion (N - 4) 


100!i: 






Teaching (N - 22) 


50% 


27% 


23% 


McdiciQe and Health (N - 18) 


33S 


33% 


33% 


Artistic, Literary and Performing 
Arts (N - 16) 


1,9% 


63% 


19% 


Sports and Recreation (N ■ 14) 




50% 


50% 


Clerical and Related (K - 97) 


46% 


31% 


23% 


Sales {N • 81) • 


42% 


32% 


26% 


Service (N - 59) 


37% 


32% 


31% 


Farming and Related (N * 103) 


87% 


9% 


4% 


Fishing, Hunting, TrappinR 


- 




- 


Koreatry (N - 1) 


100% 


- 


- 


Mining and Quarrying (N 8) 


50% 


38% 


13t: 


Froce»bing (N « !i8) 


35% 


21% 


24% 


Machinery and Risiated (N • 22) 


68% 


23% 


• 9% 


ProducL Fabricating, Ajjjscmbiing 
and Rispairing (N - 77) 


. 51% 


35% 


14% 


Construction Trades (N - il5) 


52% 


31% 




Transport Equipment Operators (N * b2) 


60% 


25% 


152 


Material Handling - 9) 


67% 


22% 


11% 


Other Crafts and Equipment 
Operating (M 14) 


57?. 


43% 




Retired, No rcspont^tj, 
-KOwemaker (N - 203) 


47% 


26% 


27X 


Other (N - 43) 


63% 


16% 


21% 
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PRESENT OCCUPATION FOR FEMALES BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATICS 

FEMALES ' 



PRESENT LOW MIDDLE HICa 

OCCUPATION SES SES SES 



Relat«d (N - 32) 


31Z 


19% • 


50% 


Nntural Sciencnu, EogioMring 

fiuu PUifcUffTOIt exes ** -^J) 




40% 


20% 


Fields (N -> 28} 


43Z 


18% 


39% 


Religion (N » 3) 


IQOZ 


- 


- 


Teaching (N - 60) 


37Z 


32% 


32% 


Medicine and Health (K - 160) 


592 


26% 


15% 


Artistic, Literary and Performing 
Arts ^« ■ I/) 


29% 


35% 


35% 


bports ana Recreation (N ■ lo) 


3oS 


19% 


44% 


Clerical and Related (N - 485) 


53^ 


27% 


20% 


Sales (N - 67) 


39Z 


i:% 


35% 


Service (N - 87) 


41Z 


25% 


28% 


Farming and Related (N • 14) 


715: 


7% 


21% 


Fishing^ Hunting, Trapping 


- 




- 










Minijig and Quarrying (N - 2) 


50% 


sol 




Processing 


- 


- 


- 


Machinery and Related 








Product Fabricating, Assembling 
and Repair in^> (N - ii) 




46% 


18% 


Construction Trades (N ^ 12) 


50% 


25% 


25% 


Transport Equipment Operators (N - 2) 
Material Handling (N - 1) 


50% 


50% 

100% 




Other Crafts and Equipment 
Operating (N - 7) 


71% 


29% 




Retired, No reaponst^^ 
Homemaker (N * 410) 


52% 


24% 


24% 


Other (N - 21) 


48% 


24% 


29% 



1?S 
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APPENDIX A 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL 0UTC0M1-:S QUESTIONNAIRE 
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1978 VALIDATION STUDY 



Soma questions refer to POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION-: these 
ftre schools attended after high school, such as community 
colleges, universities, vocational schools, or other 



forms of training. 



□ □8-9 



1. 



What month and year did you leave or graduate from the last high 
school you attended? 

Month "Sffi*^ 



10 



□ n 

□ □□□"-15 



2« a) Did vou graduate frJa Grade 12? 

[ClficZz one) 

Yes I— {SKI? to q.3) 

No 2 



□ 



16 



b) What were youj. major reason (s) for leaving high school before 
graduating? 



□ □ 17-18 



3. a) Have you taken any post-secondary education or training since 
leaving high school? 

{CkacIz one) 



Yes 
No 



1 
2 



(SKIP to q,4] 



□ l9 



b) What were your major reason (s) for not taking &on« form of post- 
secondary education? (P£ea4£ ^ptci^tf in the. Apace ifMvid^) 



miV to q.13, page 5) 



6, Please indicate in the space provided the Mnth and the year you began 
your post-secondary education. 



Month 



Year 



r] 20-21 



□□□□"- 



-25 



5. «> Did you start within one year of leaving high school? 

Yes 1 ---{SKI? to q. 6, page 2] 

No 2 



□ 26 



179 
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5. b) What were, your Mjor reason (g) for your delaying your pott- i — ^, — , 

secondary education? {PtsoAC iptUiy in *pace ptovi^) j ^27-28 



6. Did you usually atCend full-time or part-tiaa? ^ 

□29 

Full-tiae ..... 1 
P»rt-ti«e 7 

7. \timt were the most important remson(s) ypu had for t&kiog post- 

secondary educati<*a? iPtenAZ 6p£siiy in Apace. pftovAjdedl \-- | |3031 



6. What first and second oost important source of financing enabled 
you to finance your first year of post-secondary education? 



Personal savings (not including 
smnmp.r employment) 

Parental or other family aid 
(includes room and board at home 
as well as othez monetary aid) 

Government stuicfnt aid (bursary^ 
student loan) 

Other scholarships grants 

Suiomer employment 

Part-time job during acadc>mlc year 
Full-time job during academic year 
Husband or wife working 

Other financial sources 
Specify 



(Ci/tcZz one) 
First 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



{CcAcXe one) 
Second 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



□□32-33 
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■ 

- H 


INSTITUTION 


HiUOR AREA 
FROCRAM OF 
STUDY 


dec;ree/dipi.ojia 
attaised or 
expected 


YEAR OF 
GSAlHrATION 
OR EXFECTQ) 
GRADUATION 




1 


• 








— , — — ' 

2 









9, Which firit two po»t-MCond«ry inititutioni did you attend or »r« you 
mctcnding *nd what »r»«(») oj prograaCs) of atudy? {P£caAe MUott <n 



□nnnnm34-4o 

Ul i f IUUUaI-47 



10. What were the soost import -it reason (b) tor selecting your prograa 
of study? {PtZiU^ ifte-cl^y <^ Apace pnoMid^d) 



nn8-49 



:e tJom 



11. a) Did you graduate tjom a post-secondary institution? 

[Qvidtz onej 

1 — \SKl? to q.n, page 4) 
2 



Yes 

No 



; 



□ so 



b) If you did not graduate froci a post-secondary inititution, 
what were your major reason(s)? Wloxuz ^ptc>iiy in th& 



□□ 51-52 
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12, Picas* indic«t« the l«port«ncc you attached to each of the folXovlng 
goals vhco you began your post-secondary education. 
[Vo 60 by pticing an X aji tht ipacz pn.Qv4d^. ] 

Hot SoMvhat Quite Very 

Important Important laportant Important Important 



To acquire a genera^ 

veil rounded 
education 

To develop critical 
intellectual skills 
for problem solving 
and learning 

To help identify and 
develop your personal 
interests, aptitudes 
and talent 

To discover your 
vocational interests 

To .>repare for inacd- 
Lata employment and 
careeis after gradu- 
At ion 

To meet academic 
requirements for 
future entry into a 
profess ioxm 1 faculty 
(eg* law, medicine) 



To develop skills for 
leadership in community 
affairs _ 



To prepare for 
participation :n 
social, puliti<;al or 
cultural life 

To develop a better 
understanding of 
society and society's 
inat itutioHB, history, 
values and expec-" 
tations 

Other 

Spec 1 J y 



□ 



53 



54 



□ 56 

□ 57 



□ 



58 



□ 59 

□ 60 
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13. ItiAt VA» the highest level of education your parents eaepected you 
to coi^lete? 



HOTUCR FATHER 



Sose high school 1 

Cooplete high school 2 

Technicsl or vocational sciiool 3 

Comuoity college 4 

University * Bachelor's 

Degree 5 

Degree in Law, Dentistry, 

Medicine 9 or equlvaleat 6 

Asters or Doctoral degree 7 

Other 8 

Specify , 



1 
2 
3 
4 



6 
7 
8 



□ Q 6«- 



65 



14. Ksvc you taken any r.or. credit courses offered by a university or 

community college, professional group, business or conanunity organiz- 
ation since completing your post-secondary education or training? 

(C</tc££ one.] 



\'es 
Wo 



1 
2 



□66 ' 



15. Regardless of whether you are going on to another educational or 

training program at this time what additional degrees, diplomas or 
certiticates do you plan to complete in the mature? 

i 

No intention to complete any additional degrees, 
diplomas or certificates ^ 



Certificate in 

Diploma in 
Degree in 
Other Upe.<Uiy) 




□□74-75 
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16, Uhcnvill you be mout likely to start this educatiorul training program? 

IUv« alrsady atarteii I 

tlitm x**^ 

Next year ^ 

Within two years 4 

Three or «ore years from now 5 

Kot sure' 6 



76 



17. What vas your taajor e«gloymcnt activity as of the f olloviog dates? 



iUa/ik uUtii an X am l{c/t each yeofi 



Noves^er 
1977 



Noveobet 

1976 



I was attending school 

I was working full-time 

1 was working part- time 

I was unemployed and 
seeking work 

I w^s keeping house 
full-time 

Other 

Specify 



Novecaber 
1975 



Noveaber 

1974 



□ l3 

7] 15 



_;16 
r~][^; 17-18 



IS. What are you 'doing nov? 

Working at a Job for pay or profit 

Not vorfking but scekl.ig work 

In a tull-time course or otherwise 
back at school 

Keeping house full-tiioe 

Other ispCSUiy) 



[C-iAcZz one) 

1 — {SKIP ^0 q. 19) 

2 — [SKIT to q,ZQ) 

3 -- [SKI? to q.ZQ) 

4 — mi? to q.2Q) 
i (SKIP to q.ZO] 



19-20 



19. WSiat is your present oi t upation? {PlexiiC CUt l&d&t 2 DX>\di tO 

dtscAxbc tjoit/<. job. Cij. lutnuAant manage, aiUo mzchanie.}' 



I If 

LjI \ 


1^ ^ 




1; : 



21-24 



S4 
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20. If you «r« not presently working but have worked within the leee four 
weeke what wee the occupation? {PleA&H u&H (U tOMt 2 uiOfidi to dzACAJibt 
youA job. eg. ^z^tauAjsM maiiageAf auto mcduutcc) 



21. During the l*ftit twelve i^nths, how ©any full-time jobe have you had? 

(2nc6lde pxe^eM job ii pfittzifUJUf mnkiAg) 

1 2 3 4 5 or more . ' 

22. Keeping in mind that this survey is confidential would you please Indicate 
V what your average weekly earninRS are before deductions. (Inc/ude avCAogE 

avtnZmz pay Z{ appticahlz) 



23. How many hours per weiik do you usually work at this job? 



24. 



hours 



Overall how satisfied are (were) you with your present job? 



Very dissatisfied 



^ Very satisfied 



25 • How well did your education prepare you for your present job? 
(Mo/Lfe X In tkz app^op^AjU^ 6 pace) 



Not well 



Very well 



26. a) Agel 



b> Y*;ar of birth 



, years 



27. Sex? 



Male 

Fesiale , 



[Cvictz one.) 
1 
2 



23. Marital status? 



{C<XcZii one) 
Single (never married) ... 1 

Married 2 

Widowed, separacod, divorced . 3 



- 8 - 



29. UtAt has bus your fath^r^s or gumrdl«a*s main Qccup«cioa during 
the last ten yesr«? (PUcxUC iUC dt Imdt 2 UiOKdU tO dUcMb^ hU 
Job, eg. ^e^tm/uuvt manage, aiUo madimut)^ 



30. What haa baen your mother*a or guardlan'a main occupation during 
Che Uat ten years? '{P^eoie uAQ. at l2a&t 2 i00H4& to i^cAibz heA 



'? 
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SAMPLE LETTERS SENT TO SURVEY SAMPLE 



\ 



♦ 

V 




-4 
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DB^MENT OP epyCAnON 

Robert Ftatchtf 6uitdit>9 
\.l 1 81 Bortioe Avtnue 
. Winnipeg, Msnttpba 
R3G 0T3 



Dear Principal: 

. ■ ■ ,> ' W ' 

For the past six years the Post-Secondary Research' Reference Committee 
has undertaken a scries of surveys which were designed to determine tha 
post-secQndary plans of high school students. 

Jhis suraner, as qn outgrowth of these "siurveys, there will ]>e a follow- 
up of UQQO ftynaer -high school students "Who have been out of school for 
one to six yqars. This study is designed to determine" the relationship 
between the students* stated post-secoadary plans and the actual outcomes. 

Once again, the successful comAletion of this study is contingent upon 

.6'9<d 



/your cooperajtion. On the enclo'^^ sheets you will find names of soine of 
your former students and the year ttT^were in Grade 12 at y^ur cschool. 
Please provide us with their home addresses and phone numbers, your 
provision ofj this information will assist tis in loc|ining former students. 
If you have ^ny questions concerning this study please call toll free 
at 1-800-26278848 and ask for Larry Brena**^: at extension 288. 

If at all possible please proviaa our jjfficelwith the required information 
before May l^h by either ma i 1 In. gjj^he 'information of phoning Larry Bremner. 

As stated eairlier, your cooperation and assistance is an c^isential part of 
this study atd^ I would like al this tim«^ to" express my appreciation for your 
continuing .sijipport. 



Sinc^erely 




M. pAfakimishyn 

AssisxSlnt Director - Research Branch 

■ ' ■ • ' 
end. , . I 

cc: School Superintendent 



if? 



I 



I 
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MANITOBA 



\ / 1181 Portigf Avtnue * 

Winnipeg, M»nit(^ 
»3G 0T3 



June 7, 1978 



Dear Former High School StC^dent : 



is 'to re-introduce you to a study being r.iyf^ied out under the 
Lcies of the Manitoba Department' of Education. -You may recall that 
dtiring your Grade 12 school year you were askiid to complete a questionnaire 
whj^fh inquired as to your plans concerning post-secondary education. This 
»i4rfier, as the final phase of the study, we are re-coatacting some of ^the 
people who l^ve haen aurveyed over the past six year^. The main purpose 
of this suf^y is to coaipare actual post-secondary outcocas with the tftated 
post-secondary plans and aspirations of F*^udents whii^e they were enrolled 
in Gtade 12. ] > , 

By taking approximately ten minute*? to complete the/ attached questionnaire, 
you will provide a valuable source o£ infcrmat ion which will be available 
to educational institutions throughout the province (including your former 
high school) for their use 'in planning programs. Once completed^ please ^ 
return the questionnaire- -in the enclosed po&tage-paid, self-ad4ressed 
envelope. Let me take ttiis opportunity to assure you that your answers 
to the questions will be kept strictly confidential. The analysis will 
be done in such a way as to ensure that: the individual will remain 
anonymoUs* 

Your assistance an'd support is greatly appreciatied and is of prime importance 
to the success of this study* 

Sincerely 

J» E* Nykoluk > ^ 

Director 

Research Branch / / 
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Dear Former High School Student: 

About two weeks ago you should have received a questioxmaire vbich is 
part of an ongoing study being carried out under the euspicies of the 
Manitoba Departiaent o£ Education. As of this date ve have not received 
the completed form from you. 

Perhaps you mail»i us the form in the last few days* in vl^ch case ve 
would like to thank you €or your cooperation. 

If hovever, you have not had an opportunity to fill out the quest ionnaire^ 
we would appreciate it if you did so as soon as possible. Your par- 
ticipation is of great importance to this study and will help provide 
a valuable information source which will be available to educational 
institutions throughout Manitoba for their use in plaimiag programs. 

If by chance 9 the first questionnaire has been mislaid or forgotten wa 
have enclosed another copy along with a postage-^paid, self-addressed 
envolope in which to return it. 

Thank you for your assistance in this important stuay. We hope to hear 
from you very soon. 



Sincerely 




J. E« Nykoluk 

Director - Research Branch 



190 



